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Comparative Epucation Review has now 
completed two years of publication. The 
first year was one of expansion; the second, 
one of stabilization. It enters upon its third 
year—again on a note of expansion. It is 
hoped to continue the growth in size 
throughout the year and to ask readers for 
an increase in the subscription rate at the 
end of that period. 

The appearance of this issue is accom- 
panied by another landmark. Henceforth 
the policies of the journal will be guided 
by a distinguished Board of Editors. Com- 
PARATIVE EpucaTIoN Review welcomes Dr. 
James Bryant Conant, Dr. Nicholas Hans, 
Dr. Isaac L. Kandel, Dr. Joseph A. Lau- 
werys, and Dr. Robert Ulich who have 
consented to accept this responsibility. 

The loss of Dr. Flaud Wooton of the 
University of California at Los Angeles has 
deprived the Comparative Education So- 
ciety of one of its Directors. Dr. Lawrence 
A. Cremin has responded to an invitation 
to write the following note of appreciation: 


Flaud C. Wooton, 1893-1959 


The sudden passing of Flaud C. Wooton on 
February 14, 1959, took from students of com- 
parative education and the history of educa- 
tion a devoted colleague and an incomparable 
friend. 

Flaud Wooton was first and foremost a 
master teacher. I shall never forget the summer 
of 1956 when I shared his office in Moore Hall 
at the University of California, Los Angeles; 
for me it was nothing less than a theme and 
variation on Henry Adams’ oft-quoted observa- 
tion about the teaching affecting eternity. The 
stream of students, colleagues, California school- 
men, and foreign visitors who came to draw 
upon his wisdom was unending. To some he 
provided long-sought data; to others, sage coun- 
sel; to still others, necessary, though sometimes 
irritating, questions; to all, warm friendship. 
Those who sat in his classes, enlivened with 
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the hundreds of lantern slides he had taken 
during his travels, could not but come away 
with a renewed sense of the richness and di- 
versity of the world’s education. To learn from 
him was, in the classic sense, liberating. 
Professor Wooton was born in Fairmont, In- 

diana, and was educated at the University of 
Oregon and at Stanford University. Before 
assuming his chair at the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1941, he had taught at the Interna- 
tional School in Geneva, Rhode Island College, 
and the Claremont, California, Graduate School. 
He was the author of numerous books and 
articles in his chosen fields, many of them 
addressed specifically to the undergraduate stu- 
dents he served and loved so well. 

Lawrence A. CREMIN 

Teachers College 

Columbia University 


The report on the Moscow Center in 
Comparative Education presented in this is- 
sue begins a series of articles on centers in 
different parts of the world. The articles 
on recent French legislation and on the 
British White Paper continue the series on 
educational reforms begun in the last num- 
ber. Dr. Hofmann’s and Dr. Cramer’s arti- 
cles discuss specific problems in the context 
of German and Chinese areas. Dr. Ander- 
son’s and Dr. King’s contributions carry on 
the Review’s interest in theoretical analysis. 
The last paper, which compares Arnold 
Toynbee’s two travel books, is a biblio- 
graphical review of great use to compara- 
tive educators, concerned (as they must be) 
with the meaning and accuracy of travel 
observations. 

At the last annual meeting of the Com- 
parative Education Society, held in Chicago 
on February 12, Dr. William H. E. John- 
son was elected President; Dr. Joseph Katz, 
Vice President; and Dr. C. Arnold Ander- 
son, Director of the Society. The final 
form of the Constitution was approved by 
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the membership in a postal ballot, and has 
come into force on June 1, 1959. The text 
will be published in a later issue of the 
Review. 


Of the ever increasing wealth of com- 
parative writings the following can be men- 
tioned: 


International Bureau of Education, Annual 
Educational Bibliography, 1957; 

U. S. Office of Education Studies in Compara- 
tive Education, Bibliography, 1957 Publica- 
tions; 

UNESCO World Survey of Education, Il, Pri- 
mary Education; 

Higher Education, The Year Book of Educa- 
tion 1959, edited by J. A. Lauwerys and 
G. Z. F. Bereday; 

Rivista Di Legislazione Scholastica Comparata, 
published by the Italian Ministry of Public 
Instruction (vol. XVII, number 1, contains 
articles on France, Italy, and the Soviet 
Union) ; 

Educational Forum has an article by L. Froese, 
“Soviet Education from a German Perspec- 
tive,” vol. XXIII, number 2, January 1959; an- 
other by F. M. Snowden, Jr., “A European 
View of American Education,” vol. XXIII, 
number 3, March 1959 (the same issue has 
articles by W. A. C. Stewart and George S. 
Counts) ; 

Teachers College Record, vol. 60, number 7, 
April 1959, contains several international ar- 
ticles, notably Karl W. Bigelow’s “Some 
British Views on American Education”; 

National Elementary School Principal, vol. 
XXXVIII, number 5, February 1959, has an 
article by Michael Chiappetta, “Comparative 
Education—From the United States”; 

Association of American Colleges Bulletin, vol. 
XLIV, number 4, December 1958, presents 
articles by R. H. Sullivan, “The Sputniks 
and American Education,” by L. J. Rago, 
“European Education—Does It Provide a 
Challenge?,” and an article by A. D. Hen- 
derson on higher education in comparative 
perspective; 

National Education Association Journal, vol. 
48, number 2, February 1959, has an article 
by B. S. Hollinshead, “American and Euro- 
pean Education—Why the Differences”; 

School and Society has a special supplement, 


“Teaching About Soviet Education,” in vol, 
86, number 2140, November 8, 1958, and an 
article by Martin Levy, “Educational Theory 
in the U.SS.R. and Some West European 
Countries” in vol. 87, number 2145, January 
17, 19595 

Journal of Higher Education, January 1959, 
contains an article by E. W. Kinne, “Ful- 
brighter Views Dutch education: A com. 
parative Study”; 

Psychological Reports, Monograph Supplement 
1, 1959, containing an article by I. D. London, 
“A Case Study on the Reliability of Research 
on Foreign Peoples”; 

Editorial Research Reports, vol. 1, number 18, 
1958, contains an article by Helen B. Shaffer, 
“Elite versus Mass Education”; 

Youth and Communism, a bimonthly published 
by East European Student and Youth Sery- 
ice, reports on youth unrest in Communist 
countries; vol. 2, number 1, March 19509, has 
articles on youth in Bulgaria, China, Czecho- 
slavakia, USSR, Yugoslavia, Chile, and In- 
dia; 

Wiener Beitrige Zur Englischen Philologie, 
vol. LXVI, has an article by Karl Baschiera, 
“Zum Englischunterricht an der Mittelschule: 
Methodisches und Fachliches aus England 
und den USA”; 

National Society for the Study of Education, 
Community Education, Principles and Prac- 
tices from World-Wide Experience. The 
Fifty-eighth Yearbook, 1959. 

Charles D. Ammoun, Study of Discrimination 
in Education, United Nations, 1957. 


Of the several area studies that have ap- 
peared one might cite the following: 


E. Thrane, Education and Culture in Denmark 
(G. E. C. Gad, Copenhagen, 1958); 

S. O. Cathain, Secondary Education in Ireland 
(Talbot, Dublin, 1958) ; 

M. Young, The Rise of the Meritocracy 1870- 
2033: An Essay on Education and Equality 
(England) (Random House, N. Y., 1959, 
and Thames and Hudson, London, 1959); 

R. S. Anderson, Japan: Three Epochs in Mod- 
ern Education (U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1959); 

E. J. Hylla and F. O. Kegel, Education in Ge- 
many, second revised edition (Hochschule 
fiir Internationale Padagogische Forschung, 
Frankfurt an Marin, 1958) ; 
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J. A. Lauwerys (ed.), Scandinavian Democracy 
(American Swedish Foundation, Copenhagen, 
1958), with two chapters on education by 
H. Koch and S. Arvidson; 

H. B. Wood, Readings in Education (Cascade 
Pacific Books, Seattle, 1958), [Part V and 
VI deals with education in India and Nepal]; 

Education in France, number 5, February 1959 
(Cultural Services of the French Embassy, 
N. Y.), contains an article on French edu- 
cational reform and news on French aca- 
demic life. 

Ralph T. Fisher, Pattern for Soviet Youth, A 
study of the Congresses of the Komsomol, 
1918-1954, (Columbia University Press 1959). 

Herchel and Edith Alt, Russia’s Children, A 
first report on child welfare in the Soviet 
Union (Bookman, N. Y. 1959). 


In the field of comparative religion the 
following two new books are of interest: 


Jaochim Wach, The Comparative Study of Re- 
ligions (Columbia University Press, 1958). 
W. A. Lessa and E. Z. Vogt, Reader in Com- 
parative Religion, An Anthropological Ap- 
proach (Row, Peterson and Company, 1958). 


Some of the less successful writings must 
also be singled out for comment. When 
Arthur Bestor’s article, “The Choice Before 
Us in American Education” (in B. Aly, 
American Education, 1959, section III), was 
published, comparing American and Soviet 
education, no one in the discipline came 
forward to condemn it. Although the arti- 
cle neglected to mention the impact of 
socio-economic circumstances upon educa- 
tion and showed an astonishing lack of 
familiarity with Soviet political and educa- 
tional history, it attempted at least to use 
comparative method by careful analysis of 
statistical educational materials. 

When H. G. Rickover’s Education and 
Freedom (E. P. Dutton, New York, 1959) 
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repeated in its appendix on Dutch secondary 
schools the incredible comment: “there 
seems to be no agency in the United States 
collecting (comparative) information” 
(page 229) nobody was disturbed since the 
subsequent appendix on Russian (sic) edu- 
cation somewhat redeemed that, by now, 
famous and infamous ignorance. 

But now F. Hechinger’s The Big Red 
Schoolhouse (Doubleday, 1959) brings a 
new disappointment, more painful perhaps 
because it comes from the pen of a writer 
who was responsible for drafting the Rocke- 
feller Report—The Pursuit of Excellence. 
The book contains a veritable array of fac- 
tual inaccuracies.! Many of its conclusions, 
though some are eminently sensible, have 
no foundation in the comparative evidence 
presented.? Since Mr. Hechinger has previ- 
ously rendered great services to American 
education® and since the present book is 
obviously written with the best intentions, 
it is a pity that it should at the same time 
be a classic example of how preconceived 
beliefs can lead to the “manufacture” of re- 
quired comparative information. 

G.ZF B. 


1 As a random exam on 
201 we are that: 1) 
important educational administrative unit in 
the Soviet Union is “the Soviet Federated So- 
cialist Republic (the reference is obviously to 
RSFSR—the Russian Republic); 2) That this 
Republic serves as a guide for the other fifteen 
republics (obviously fourteen). 

2 The most flagrant is the assumption that we 
must have a national policy in education be- 
cause the Russians have it. Irrespective of the 
merits of the case for the United States, one 
cam compare France’s centralized democracy 
with the U. S.; but one cannot compare cen- 
tralized totalitarianism with decentralized de- 


mocracy. 
3 See the excellent earlier book by Hechinger, 
An Adventure in Education (Macmillan, 1956). 
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THE MOSCOW CENTER 
IN COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


V. A. VEIKSHAN 


The Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of 
the RSFSR has always had among its de- 
partments one dealing specially with schools 
abroad. Before 1956, however, its work was 
limited to references and information, and 
no aims of a research character were put 
before it. Accordingly, its official name was 
Otdel po izucheniu zarubezhnogo opyta i 
informatsii (Department for the Study of 
Foreign Practice and Information), and the 
few publications it issued contained refer- 
ence data on particular and limited educa- 
tional topics and digests of articles pub- 
lished in the foreign pedagogical press. 

At the end of 1955 the activities and the 
organization of the section underwent radi- 
cal changes. It was transformed into a Re- 
search Department constituting a part of 
the Scientific Research Institute of Theory 
and History of Pedagogics (which itself 
forms one of the leading branches of the 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences). The 
staff was enlarged, and the main objective 
was scientific research in the field of school 
organization and educational theory in for- 
eign countries. Its official name was changed 
to Sector sovremennoy pedagogiki i shkoly 
za rubezhom (Department of Contemporary 
Education and School Abroad). Thus the 
Department, as such, is about three years 
old. 

The activities of the Department, in its 
present state, follow three main lines. The 
first and the most important is, as already 
mentioned, scientific research in the field 
of school organization, school practice, and 
educational theory in foreign countries. 
The second consists in compiling and pub- 
lishing a periodical which appears about 
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once a year and contains abstracts from for- 
eign books and magazine articles on educz- 
tion. The third is reference work. It wil 
be useful to dwell upon each of these items 
in detail. 

How do we organize our research work? 
All members of the staff are divided into 
three categories—senior research worker, 
junior research workers, and assistants, who 
also help with the translation. A senior re- 
search worker may be at the head of a 
group made up of other research worker, 
both senior and junior, and assistants, study- 
ing school and education in one given coun- 
try. The editor of Comparative Epucatioy 
Review is personally acquainted with a 
most all the members of the USA Group- 
Mr. Alexander A. Nussenbaum (Senior Re- 
search Worker), Mrs. Zoya A. Malkow 
(SRW), Mrs. Z. K. Navokina (Assistant), 
and the present writer (professor, SRW), 
who is responsible for the work of tk 
group. Mrs. Olga A. Kogan (JRW), who 
recently transferred to the study of educe 
tion and school in Western Germany, hai 
also been working with us. Each membe 
of such a group concentrates his attention 
on a certain aspect of schoo] and education 
in the given country. The author’s inter 
ests, for instance, lie in the sphere of th 
American elementary school, while Ms 
Malkova has been working for many ye 
on the problems of character education. 

In some instances, however, a single 
search worker may study all the aspects 
school and education in a particular cou 
try or even in several closely connected 
countries. The first is the case with th 
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Italian school, all aspects of which are 
studied by one junior research worker, the 
second holds true of the Scandinavian 
countries. 

The system is flexible enough, and makes 
it possible to cover a rather wide range of 
countries. We work on the problems of 
school and education in most of the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies, in most Western Euro- 
pean countries, in some Arab countries, in 
the Far Eastern countries (Japan, for exam- 
ple) and in the Western Hemisphere (Can- 
ada, the United States, and South America). 

The research work of the Department 
follows a plan elaborated by its research 
workers, is approved by the Presidium of 
the Academy, and covers a whole sequence 
of years. According to this plan, in 1956 
we were working on a book entitled Edu- 
cational Systems in Foreign Countries, in 
1957 on Syllabi and Curricula of Foreign 
Schools, and in 1958 our theme was School 
Education Abroad Today. We did not in- 
tend to present the results of this year’s 
work in book form. On the one hand our 
aim was to complete and bring up to date 
before publication the data contained in the 
first two books (it appears now that for 
technical reasons both these books will ap- 
pear in one cover), and on the other to 
gather data and material on the present state 
of school affairs in the countries that did 


not enter the sphere of our research before. 

The next item on which we are to work 
(in 1959) is Education for Life and Work. 
The following years will be dedicated to 
Character Education in Foreign Schools and 
Theories of Education Abroad. 

When the two books now in press ap- 
pear copies will be sent to Comparative 
Education Review and it will be for its edi- 
tor to judge their worth. As chief editor 
and co-author the writer prefers to refrain 
from either criticizing or praising them. 

Now a brief discussion of the second line 
of our work—the digest. Despite the fact 
that all large libraries of the Soviet Union 
receive an extremely wide range of foreign 
magazines, including publications on edu- 
cational problems, it is necessary to present 
to teachers, school principals, and others 
working in educational offices, the gist of 
what has recently been published abroad 
on school and education. In order to meet 
this need we publish periodically a digest 
called Pedagogika i narodnoe obrazovanie v 
zarubezbnykh stranakh (Education Abroad). 

Not much can be said on the third line 
of our activities—the reference work. There 
are a number of individuals in our country 
who are interested in problems of school 
and education abroad. They write or tele- 
phone, and we try, as far as it is within our 
possibilities, to answer their questions. 


FRENCH EDUCATIONAL REFORM 


CHARLES H. DOBINSON 


Reform in French education has become 
almost a perennial topic, and one which, 
except in a very small circle, has long ceased 
to arouse any heat. That is not because re- 
form is unnecessary, or because there are 
not hundreds of thousands who would wel- 
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come it, but because “hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick.” Since the war so many plans 
have been worked out by so many groups 
and discussed in so many conferences that, 
when all this comes to nought—or nearly 
nought—enthusiasm inevitably turns to 
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cynicism. It is, of course, the failure of suc- 
cessive postwar governments to put through 
the Chamber of Deputies any far reaching 
change or development that is to blame 
for this situation. When Western students 
of comparative education read recently, 
“French Educational Reforms: de Gaulle 
cuts short 13 years of argument,” they 
could only rub their eyes and say “Won- 
derful: may it prove to be so.” 

But we must now look back to see what 
changes were, and are, necessary. After the 
First World War a small group of keen 
pedagogues calling themselves Les Com- 
pagnons de lUniversité Nouvelle, set to 
work to make secondary education of the 
academic kind, still mainly the preserve of 
those whose parents could pay for it, avail- 
able for all who could profit from it. After 
fifteen years they succeeded in getting a 
law passed which decreed that, from 1933, 
every class of eleven-year-old youngsters 
admitted to the lycées (selective secondary 
schools for the most able intellectually) 
should attend without any fees being paid by 
their parents. So by 1939, when war broke 
out, nearly all the boys and girls in the 
lycées were receiving free secondary edu- 
cation. But the curriculum was still almost 
entirely bookish; games, societies, and 
physical education had hardly any part; 
cramming was the order of the day; com- 
petition for marks and scholarships for 
higher education formed almost the sole 
motivation for the excessive memorization 
and secondhand disquisition on topics un- 
suited for immature minds; and buildings 
were as gloomy as barracks. So there was 
not really very much to show for twenty 
years of unremitting effort by the Com- 
pagnons and other reformers. It is true that 
in 1937 Jean Zay, a man of great intellectual 
power and discernment, had set on foot the 
classes dorientation. These were intended 
to bring into secondary education, and par- 
ticularly into the /ycées, the concept of edu- 
cation fitted for the child, rather than that 
of compressing the child into the educa- 


tional mold. But by 1939 the leaven had had 
little effect upon the lump. 

The First World War, besides throwing 
up the Compagnons with their desire to re. 
form the traditional secondary education, 
had also had its effect upon technical edp. 
cation. In fact, the Loi Astier of 1919, pro 
moted largely by discerning and farsighted 
groups from industry and commerce, x 
rightly known as “The Charter of Techni. 
cal Education.” This law made it obligatory 
for all the workers in a very great number 
of trades to have proper training, including 
theory, for which their employers mus 
make proper provision or pay, upon a per 
capita basis, the taxe @apprentissage. The 
employers were also compelled to releas 
the young workers on various days of the 
week at such times as were necessary to 
enable them to attend the necessary classes 
in evening or in late afternoon. 

The ill-fated Munich conference of 1938 
also gave a fillip to technical education 
When Neville Chamberlain and Eduard 
Daladier returned from Germany—the for- 
mer quoting Shakespeare, “And so from 
out the nettle danger, pluck we this flower, 
safety”"—and each set out to rearm his 
country rapidly, France was desperately 
short of young skilled workers. And 
were started the apprenticeship Centres 
too late to have any effect on rearmament, 
but destined to play a great part in French 
postwar recovery. 

Events swept on, and from the autum 
of 1939 to the summer of 1944 education 
reform was a subject which was discussed 
only by members of the Resistance ani 
others who were also planning for tk 
France of the future. Particularly was ths 
true after 1940, for the fall of France, o 
rather the surrender of France, was for mi- 
lions of Frenchmen a matter of bitter shame 
Just how strongly some of the workers 
education felt about it is shown by tk 
plans which, after 1942, began to be evolved 
by educational members of the Resistance 
These culminated in the famous Conferent 
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in Algiers in 1943, after the occupation of 
North Africa by the Americans. At this 
important conference, presided over by M. 
Capitan, the following words (his) were 
read: 


“The defeat and the tyranny would not have 
been what they have been but for the faint- 
heartedness, the default or the treason of the 
controlling groups in the army and the navy, 
in politics and finance, in industry and in com- 
merce. Those who could claim to have come 
from the summit of our educational system 
are those whose cowardice has been the most 
scandalous.” 


From this damning indictment of the pre- 
war education there followed this corollary. 


The renewed France will desire . . . to give 
her youth an education less exclusively intel- 
lectual. Without underestimating or neglecting 
the culture of the intelligence, France has 
learned, in the experiences of the war and the 
struggles of the Resistance, to give their full 
values to moral qualities and to qualities of 
character which have been lacking in many 
minds which are brilliant, but weak and cor- 
ruptible. France will also desire that the prac- 
tice of sports and of physical exercises shall 
produce a youth which is tougher and better 
balanced. 


But toughness alone is not enough; these 
educators assembled at Algiers to blue- 
print a new and better system realized that 
social cohesiveness and social self-discipline 
stem from a highly developed social life in- 
side a schoo] community. So they desired 
to incorporate into the schools of the re- 
newed France something of the system 
which had worked so well for generations 
in the schools on the other side of the Eng- 
lish Channel. What they wrote was: 


One of the secrets of English education is the 
self-government exercised in the schools by the 
pupils themselves or by their representatives. 
They have thus acquired while young the sense 
of responsibility and discipline on a basis of 
consent, and this is one of the fundamentals 


of liberty. 
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Youth movements, too, play a similar part 
but, above all, we value most the various forms 
of Scouting. 


Here then, stated with clarity and con- 
viction, are some of the principles which 
were to shape the educational system of the 
renewed France. How far had any of the 
objectives thus defined in 1943 been 
achieved by 1958? 

After the Liberation of France in 1945 it 
was necessary to appoint an educational 
commission which could bring into the dis- 
cussions men and women who had not been 
able during the occupation to find their 
way to Algiers. So arose the famous Lange- 
vin Commission, presided over by one of 
the most distinguished physicists that France 
has produced during the current century, 
Professor Paul Langevin. 

Let us first consider some of the princi- 
ples which this report laid down and then 
the plan of the system which the commis- 
sion considered would satisfy these princi- 
ples. 


1. The Principle of Justice 

All children, whatever their origin, social or 
racial, have equal rights to the maximum de- 
velopment that their personality permits. They 
should find no other limitation than their own 
aptitudes. 


2. Raising the General Standard of Culture 
The standards of culture should be raised 
less by methods of selection, which continually 
remove the most gifted and alienate them from 
the people, than by making culture more easily 
available to the less privileged groups. 


3. Technical Education 

Manual tasks must receive more social esteem 
and perceptual education should not be con- 
sidered of less value than conceptual. 


4. Care of the Individual 

Legislation in a democracy should protect 
the weak, therefore legislation in a democracy 
should protect the children and should ensure 
that every child receives objective and individ- 
ual study during his schooling. 
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5. The General Culture of the Nation 

General culture enables a man to maintain 
liaison with other men outside his profession, 
to find interest in, and to appreciate the results 
of activities other than his own and to see 
his own in the perspective of the whole. 

In a democratic state, where every worker 
is also a full citizen, it is vital that specializa- 
tion shall not be an obstacle to the compre- 
hension of the vast problems of the world and 
that a broad and solid culture should liberate 
man from the narrow limitations of the tech- 
nician. 


Seeking to provide a scheme which 
should give expression to these principles, 
the members of the Langevin Commission 
produced a plan of reform about which a 
few explanatory notes are now necessary. 

First, the legislated existence of publicly 
provided “schooling” for children between 
the ages of three and six is nothing new. 
The école maternelle, which provides kin- 
dergarten activities, basic training in hy- 
giene and social response, dates from 1882, 
when a great educational Act was put 
through the Chamber of Deputies by Jules 
Ferry. Attendance at this age is, of course, 
on a purely voluntary basis. 

From the age of six years schooling is 
compulsory and at present has its first selec- 
tive break when children reach the age of 
eleven. Those children who do best in a 
selection examination are offered places in 
lycées and other highly academic secondary 
schools; the next group may be offered 
places in less academic colléges modernes or 
cours complémentaires, which may provide 
either general studies or industrial and com- 
mercial studies in a setting of general edu- 
cation. After other streams have been di- 
verted, according to the provision of the 
locality, toward various forms of techni- 
cal education, the remainder stay at school 
till the end of the school year in which 
they reach the age of fourteen. Before they 
leave school at fourteen the majority suc- 
ceed in gaining the certificate of primary 
education, which signifies that they have 
reached a reasonable level of proficiency in 


arithmetic and the mother tongue. In the 
last two years of this schooling, too, in 
most primary schools which are large 
enough, there are courses which provide 
preliminary orientation toward the lesser 
skills for which one can train after having 
entered industry or commerce at the age 
of fourteen-plus. Some of these orientation 
courses are specially designed to give pu- 
pils a desire to enter the apprenticeship 
centers. 

It is to be noted that under the Langevin 
plan firm decisions are not to be made a 
the age of eleven-plus. Instead, for all boys 
and girls the first cycle of schooling is to 
be followed by four years of the second 
cycle, known as that of orientation. It is 
argued that when a child is only eleven 
years of age the fairly firm setting of the 
course of his life’s voyage toward this or 
that particular star in the firmament is pre- 
mature. Educational reformers go so far a 
to say that even the boys and girls who ar 
obviously highly intellectual and enter the 
leading /ycées should, in their first two or 
three years, try their hand at a variety of 
studies and manual skills before selection is 
made of those which they will pursue tos 
great depth. They even argue that not al 
boys and girls of intellectual ability should 
necessarily study Latin from the age of 
eleven. 

In terms of pure theory, then, there és 
much to be said for the Langevin plan of 
the cycle d’orientation. The real difficulty 
lies in the fact that to make this work prop- 
erly a whole series of new buildings (every 
one of which would house the equivalem 


of a junior high school) is needed, anij 


most of the existing secondary school builé 
ings would have to be scrapped. So the peo 
ple of an old country are prisoners of thei 
history, not only through the ideas which, 
for better or worse, fetter them to ther 
past, but also through the stones and th 
mortar that their forefathers sandwichel 
together. 

In all events there is nothing unsounds 
the Langevin idea that between the a 
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of eleven and fifteen every child should be 
studied as an individual, his abilities and ap- 
titudes discovered and recorded, his per- 
sonality and tastes understood in the light 
of his home background, and his whole de- 
velopment so encouraged and interpreted 
that, at the end, he can be given guidance 
for his future which is likely to be soundly 
based. Perhaps, however, this guidance 
could be given at an earlier age than fifteen. 

The plan then provides three groups of 
possibilities, each of these fanning out into 
an ever-widening range of diversifications. 

We note first that a considerable propor- 
tion of the pupils in the French educational 
system is moving into the field of appren- 
ticeship. This is a wider field than in the 
United Kingdom or the United States, 
partly because France is still a country with 
a strong agricultural basis and a widely dis- 
persed population, partly because France 
still values the skilled independent artisan 
with his small business, and partly because, 
especially since the Loi Astier of 1919, al- 
most every trade and skill has its own cer- 
tificate which needs to be gained before the 
wage of a fully qualified worked in that 
field can be obtained. The old way of ob- 
taining the qualification was to be appren- 
ticed to an employer who would give prac- 
tical training and encourage theoretical 
study at “night school.” 

The apprenticeship center, however, sets 
out to give a complete training to obtain the 
certificate of trade aptitude, and at the same 
time offers many elements of general educa- 
tion, in the space of three years of full-time 
study. A fairly full account of this is avail- 
able elsewhere.1 Here we can only express 
the opinion that the apprenticeship center 
is the most successful and worth-while de- 
velopment in low level technical education 
that has been widely established anywhere 


1C. H. Dobinson, Technical Education for 
Adolescents (London: Harrap & Co., 1951), 
and “The French Apprenticeship Centres,” 
Year Book of Education (London and New 
York: Evans Bros., 1958). 
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in the last century and that it has been 
largely responsible for the continued in- 
crease in French industrial productivity 
since the war. A center is neither a school 
in the normal sense, nor a factory, but a 
cross between the two, and only shortage 
of funds has prevented their developing 
more rapidly than they did in the first ten 
years after the war. The total number of 
students in the various forms of apprentice- 
ship center, most of which are publicly 
provided, is in the region of a quarter of a 
million. There are, of course, many other 
forms of technical education at a slightly 
higher level, and altogether, of all pupils 
who are receiving any full-time form of 
what can be regarded as secondary educa- 
tion (including apprenticeship centers in 
this category), more than one-quarter are 
receiving some kind of technical education. 
This is a remarkable fact which is not 
widely known outside France. In this re- 
spect, at any rate, the “renewed” France has 
lived up to its resolutions of 1943. 

The second group of pupils in the cycle 
de determination are shown moving into 
fields of technical and commercial educa- 
tion which take them to studies which are 
more advanced than in the apprenticeship 
centers. These schools include the colléges 
techniques and the écoles nationales profes- 
sionelles, which give courses lasting as long 
as six years. 

The third group—the smallest—continues 
academic education (which may, of course, 
be scientific and/or mathematical) at lycées 
and colléges. Most of these pupils, after 
competitive entry into one or other of the 
famous Grandes Ecoles such as the Ecole 
Polytechnique, or after the two years of con- 
centrated “propedeutic” studies, will pursue 
studies at the very high level established in 
French universities. 

Unfortunately the Langevin plan, excel- 
lent though it was, has never been imple- 
mented. One of the important reasons was 
that Langevin was a Communist and there- 
fore his plan was condemned by many with- 
out any objective consideration. It is amus- 
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ing that at this time, when the country is 
under a control which is nearing dictatorship 
—for General de Gaulle has more power 
than anyone since Napoleon II]—the Lan- 
gevin plan should at last come into its 
own. For what de Gaulle has in fact done 
in “cutting short 13 years of argument” 
is to put the existing school buildings and 
system, as far as may be done without in- 
curring utterly ruinous expenditure, into 
the Langevin framework. 

Let us note what reforms were made 
law in France on January 7, 1959. Here is 
an Act which takes effect immediately but 
which does not become binding upon pu- 
pils who are already in school but will bind 
all who enter their first school year after 
October 1, 1959. The most important point 
for them is that the school leaving age is 
raised to sixteen. This is admittedly two 
years lower than that proposed by Lan- 
gevin, but it is fully halfway along the 
road. 

Primary school for all will be along the 
same lines as today: obligatory from the 
age of six, and the first five years, with 
terminology reminiscent of Langevin, will 
be known as the cycle élémentaire. 

After that, for everyone, the five-year 
cycle of orientation proposed by Langevin 
is telescoped into a two-year cycle d’ob- 
servation in which the aptitudes, abilities, 
tastes, interests, and characteristics are 
studied prior to guidance into one of five 
main divisions of the third cycle. 

For the least intellectual pupils there 
will be three years of education which, 
while based on general education, will be 
largely practical. There are four different 
possibilities under this head: (a) agricul- 
ture for boys, (b) agriculture with house- 
craft for girls, (c) rural crafts, and (d) 
urban work. In all these studies practical 
experience in agriculture or industry will 
be included. 

For the next group, as indicated by intel- 
lectual performance and interests, there 
will be the existing apprenticeship centers 
which are to be renamed colléges d’enseigne- 


ment technique. As has already been stated 
there are a wide range of different crafts 
that may be studied in the centers, includ- 
ing aspects of agriculture, winemaking, 
building, and so on, as well as all the main 
industrial skills. 

Those whose interests are also technical 
but whose intellectual powers would war. 
rant more mathematical and scientific con- 
tent in their technical studies will be ad- 
vised to enter the existing colléges tech. 
niques and écoles nationales professionelles, 
where they can obtain after four years of 
study the title agent technique breveté, after 
five years the title technicien breveté, and 
after six years the title technicien supériew 
breveté. These forms of technical study are 
grouped under l’enseignement technique. 

The group whose abilities are intellectual 
and nontechnical, but who are not suited 
for, or do not wish to undertake, the long 
years involved in schooling directed to the 
university, will be advised to enter the 
cours complementaires généraux, which are 
to be renamed colléges denseignement gén- 
éral. Here, as at present, there is a three 
year course leading to an examination 
which will now carry the name brevet 
d’enseignement général. From these, as @ 
present, the majority of recruits for the 
training colleges for primary teachers wil 
be obtained. Others who obtain this brevet 
will enter municipal and industrial office 
to provide personnel at an intermediate levd 
of responsibility. 

L’enseignement général long will, as # 
present, be reserved for the most gifted 
boys and girls. But within the lycées changes 
which have already begun to take place ia 
the broadening of the curriculum will be 
accelerated. For instance, since the war om 
of the greatest achievements of the educe 
tional reformers has been the introductio 
of forms of the baccalauréat examinatio 
which break away from the tradition 
conceptions of intellectual study. 0 
these the most notable is perhaps the ba 
calauréat technique which, however, it mus 
be admitted, is highly mathematical aad 
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would scarcely be called “technical” in 
many countries. Altogether there are seven 
different “lines” of work in the lycée, 
every one of which leads to a different 
baccalauréat examination. In the new de- 
velopments great attention will be given to 
the strengthening of the new lines, espe- 
cially the technical, and some lycées will be 
known as lycées techniques. 

An astonishing achievement of General 
de Gaulle’s reform—or perhaps only of M. 
Berthoin, who persuaded the Council of 
Ministers to accept these plans—is that the 
baccalauréat examination itself is to undergo 
some modification. The most remarkable 
achievement of all—if it ever has any effect 
—is the decision slightly to reduce the 
amount of study which lycée pupils have 
to endure every week. So that standards are 
not thereby lowered the long vacation is 
to be shortened. In theory, there are more 
weeks of work, but slightly less pressure in 
every week. The writer, knowing only too 
well what long hours of private study the 
highly competitive French educational sys- 
tem compels /ycée pupils to put upon them- 
selves, feels very skeptical about this pro- 
posed reform. He fears that before long it 
will merely mean more weeks of the tre- 
mendous intellectual pressure from which 
lycée pupils have suffered for too many 
generations, and which, as the reformers in 
Algiers stated in 1943, in many cases limits 
the full all-round development of the body 
and the personality. 

This leads us on to consider the postwar 
attempts to reform the inner life of the 
lycée and the methods of teaching. For 
while one must acknowledge, with great en- 
thusiasm, that General de Gaulle and M. 
Berthoin have succeeded in making a mag- 
nificent reform of the organizational frame- 
work of French education and that the 
resulting changes and development will be 
prodigious, we still have to deal with the 
intellectual conservatism of the French 
lycée professeur, a conservatism which may 
have been equalled by other groups of hu- 
man society in various periods of human 
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history, but which can never have been 
surpassed. Against this rock, waves of re- 
form, of every size from Atlantic breakers 
to tidal waves set up by vast suboceanic 
cataclysms, have thundered and have been 
shattered. By and large, with exceptions 
which receive utterly disproportionate men- 
tion and homage, just because they are so 
few and therefore appear so novel, the les- 
sons of the lycée are mainly either old- 
fashioned didacticism or, in the upper 
classes, university lectures slightly modified 
to suit a younger age group. 

It was to alter this antiquated formalism, 
and to introduce into the lycée some of 
the social life and self-responsibility of Eng- 
lish and American schools which the Al- 
giers reformers praised, that the great ex- 
periment of the classes nouvelles was 
launched in 1945. 

The administrative leader in this move- 
ment, who organized it from above, and 
whose wisdom and organizational skill made 
it possible, was M. Monod, head of the De- 
partment of Secondary Education in the 
Ministry of National Education. He was 
ably assisted by a group of brillant, devoted, 
and farsighted educators of whom Madame 
E. Hatinguais, Inspectrice Générale and Di- 
rectrice of the Centre International d’Etudes 
Pédagogiques, was the most outstanding. 
Formerly directrice of the lycée for girls 
at Algiers, which she made famous, and 
subsequently directrice of that most distin- 
guished of all teachers’ colleges for women 
—the Ecole Normale Supérieure de Jeunes 
Filles at Sévres—she brought to the task 
not only an educational insight and origi- 
nality which has seldom been equalled, but 
also a wealth of successful educational ex- 
periment in education with youngsters 
from the age of eight to the age of twenty- 
four. Indeed, as the mother of two brilliant 
daughters, she was familiar, too, with the 
problems of the nursery where the bases of 
character are laid. 

So at Sévres there assembled in August 
1945 the first 200 volunteer teachers of the 
classes nouvelles, those who were to be 
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chefs de groupe and who, without any ex- 
tra recognition, financial or otherwise, were 
assuming the burden of making a new ap- 
proach to academic secondary education. It 
was to start in the bottom classes of the 
lycées, those containing the eleven-year-old 
new entrants. 

There were many aims in this new edu- 
cation, but the first, which has prepared the 
way for the two-year cycle d’observation 
which General de Gaulle has now intro- 
duced, was to study the child. Instead of 
treating him, so to speak, as just another 
client for a Turkish bath, who will be put 
through the series of processes precisely as 
were those who came before and those 
who come after, the child was to be given 
a wide range of activities—intellectual, 
artistic, and physical—and observed. More- 
over, all the teachers would work as a 
small team, not exceeding five, in this ob- 
servation. And every one of them would 
teach not just one subject to the class, but 
several subjects. Indeed, as far as possible— 
and it is remarkable how much is possible 
—lessons in the various subjects were to be 
correlated, and by weekly meetings of the 
teaching team not only could this be en- 
sured, but discussions about the individual 
children could be made continuously fruit- 
ful. 

New efforts were to be made—and were, 
successfully—to relate learning to life, and 
the study of the local environment, be it 
town or country, was allotted one or two 
teaching periods per week. 

Every class—and the classes nouvelles 
were limited in size to twenty-five pupils— 
broke itself up into teams of four or five 
pupils, and instead of individual competi- 
tion for marks there was group competi- 
tion, which required cooperation within 
the group in the learning process. No one 
who has not seen such groups in action 
can appreciate how much this can add, not 
only to the fun of learning but to the qual- 
ity of work produced. Moreover, of course, 
every pupil who helps another of his group 
is not only helping the teacher but is also 


helping to solidify his own understanding 
of what he explains to others. 

The groups, too, took responsibility for 
various aspects of the class life and every 
class became, without exaggeration, to some 
extent a small self-educating community 
and was able to receive and utilize a grea 
deal of liberty. There is no doubt whatever 
that the methods of the classes nouvelles 
succeeded beyond expectation, but, of 
course, they demanded of the teachers far 
more work, far more time, and far more 
nervous energy in keeping up with the in- 
terests and enthusiasms of their pupils, than 
did the simple textbook, chalk, and talk 
lessons. 

For every child a detailed dossier scolaire 
was kept, and there was continuous contact 
with the family. It is no wonder that in the 
years 1946-52 the writer met with many 
parents of children in classes nouvelles 
whose praise for the new methods was al- 
most lyrical. 

Year by year new groups of 200 teachers 
came to Sévres and year by year the ex 
periment crept further up the school til in 
many lycées there were four successive 
classes nouvelles. Naturally, however, as the 
classes moved nearer to the formal exami 
nation of the baccalauréat the methods had 
to approximate more and more to thos 
which are demanded by the nature of th 
test. 

It can, however, be said—for statistics 
prove it—that boys and girls who had th 
good fortune to have the new methods i 
some of their early years in the lycée per 
formed at least as well as those who wer 
subjected to the far less enjoyable trad: 
tional methods. 

So the movement spread year by yea 
til in 1952 there were nearly 1,000 clases 
nouvelles in secondary education, Ther 
came, simultaneously, the retirement of M 
Monod and the beginning of the pressur 
of the postwar birth rate on secondary 
schools. The new head of the Departmett 
of Secondary Education decided that & 
cellent as were the achievements of te 
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classes nouvelles the system could no longer 
support a large number of classes in which 
there were only 25 pupils, while many 
other classes were considerably larger. Ac- 
cordingly he decided to close down most 
of the classes nouvelles, leaving a few to 
remain in lycées pilotes, which were to be 
regarded as experimental stations from 
which ideas could be taken by other lycées 
as opportunity might offer and as enthusi- 
asm might justify. 

It must not, however, be thought that the 
end of the widespread classes nouvelles 
meant in any way the end of the changes 
in classroom method. Rather a considerable 
number of the most successful and least 
expensive classes nouvelles schemes were, 
by Ministry ruling, incorporated into the 
work of all the lower classes of all the 
lycées and colléges of France. So the years 
of work by the group of one thousand 
chefs dequipe were by no means wasted: 
they have left their mark on French sec- 
ondary education for all time. And, more- 
over, in the lycées pilotes these same prin- 
ciples are giving rise to continuous experi- 
mentation and the development of new 
techniques to be made known generally as 
time goes on. Indeed, the lycées pilotes are 
continuing to do outstanding experimental 
work and particularly important is their 
contribution to the training of secondary 
school teachers in the regional centers.? 

Incidentally we should note that this 
training is itself a postwar innovation, for 
before the Second World War it was 
thought that a university graduate, by vir- 
tue of his degree, already knew how to 
teach. Perhaps in the matter of reproduc- 
ing the formal classroom technique he did 
already know how, but when the Algiers 
reformers of 1943 demanded that schools 
should affect character and personality a 
new dimension had to be added to the 
lycée professeur. 


2See Comparative Education Review, Vol. 2, 
No. 3, February 1959. 
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However, for an Englishman or an 
American the astonishing thing about the 
ending of the widespread classes nouvelles 
experiment was its suddenness. To us it 
seems incredible that by a single signature 
at the bottom of a short typewritten man- 
uscript, which had been prepared without 
reference to a House of Commons or a 
House of Representatives, a great develop- 
ment which had taken seven or eight years 
could suddenly, and actually during the 
summer vacation of the schools, be brought 
to an end. Yet it was so, and some teachers 
who had been chefs d’equipe of classes 
nouvelles first learned that their “new” 
class would not exist in October when they 
read their newspaper while on holiday in 
August. Probably there could be no better 
way of destroying zeal for experiment, 
though nothing could have been further 
from the thought of those who had to 
make the decision. 

Of course it is this same power of cen- 
tralized authority to direct the educational 
system of the whole country which has 
made possible the de Gaulle reforms we 
have been applauding. But to a Scandi- 
navian, an Englishman, or an American, ac- 
customed as they are to a very large de- 
gree of local autonomy, in which groups 
of citizens and their representatives can 
have a considerable effect upon local edu- 
cational policy, the centralized system is 
something to be avoided at almost all costs. 

In the same way, reform of teaching 
methods is for us something which can 
never start at the top, but is a matter which 
rests with every individual teacher. New 
ideas, new experiments, are always being 
discussed and described, and courses to en- 
able teachers to develop new skills and to 
improve their techniques are continually 
available, at low cost, for the teacher who 
chooses to attend. And in both the United 
Kingdom and the United States a large 
proportion of teachers attend such courses 
whether they are provided, as, in the United 
Kingdom by the Ministry, by Local Educa- 
tion Authorities, or by university institutes 
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of education, or, as in the United States, 
mainly by the university schools of educa- 
tion. 

In short, for us the reform of classroom 
teaching method is a continuous evolution- 
ary process responding to changes in the 
nature and needs of society and to the in- 
ventions which can be utilized to make 
learning an easier and more successful part 
of human development. 

For France changes take place more sud- 
denly, perhaps more dramatically. But one 
aspect of French education is unlikely to 
change, whatever governments come and 
go, and that is the very high level of in- 
tellectual culture—literary, artistic, mathe- 
matical, and scientific—which is achieved 


by the most gifted young men and women 
of the nation. With an intellectual heritage 
which, through the Roman occupation, can 
be traced back almost without interruption 
to Greek thought, France is quite certain 
that to flower intellectually is to make the 
highest achievement of human life. As 
Aristotle put it: 


We ought not to follow the counsel of thos 
who bid us think the thoughts befitting man’s 
estate and not, mortals as we are, to be more 
proud than mortals should. What we have to 
do is to put on immortality, so far as we may, 
and to do all that we do with the view of 
living the life of the highest thing in us. Even 
if that part of us is small in bulk, yet in power 
and price it excels far beyond all the rest. 


BRITAIN’S WHITE PAPER ON EDUCATION 
AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 


MAX ECKSTEIN 


In December 1958, a White Paper on 
education was presented by the British 
Government to the public.! It includes a 
progress report, a description of the pres- 
ent state of education in England and 
Wales, and a statement of policy for the 
Government’s plans for the coming five 
years. A similar statement was provided for 
Scotland at the same time.? Such papers 
are generally published for the interest of 
all concerned and later approved or 
amended in Parliament. At a debate in the 


1Secondary Education for All-A New 
Drive. Cmnd. 604, H.M.S.O. London, Dec. 
1958. 


2 Education in Scotland—The Next Step. 


Cmnd. 603, H.M.S.O. London, Dec. 1958. 
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House of Commons on January 22, 1959, 
the White Paper was discussed and the 
Government’s motion of approval agreed 
to. 


Summary of Contents 


The theme of the White Paper is prog- 
ress toward secondary education for all. la 
reviewing achievement in this direction 
since 1944, it is noted that though the legil 
age of leaving school remains at 15, during 
the last decade the number of childres 
staying on beyond that age has increased 
by nearly 50 per cent, as has the number 
of full-time students at technical colleges 
Meanwhile, at the universities, the prewat 
figure has been doubled. The total school 
population has increased by over one quar 
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ter, the number of teachers has more than 
tripled, and two million more school places 
have been provided since the war. Yet the 
Government notes that building costs have 
been kept down, that generally standards 
have been maintained or raised, methods 
have improved, and public interest in edu- 
cation has increased. 

Some deficiencies, however, are also 
present. In spite of developments and im- 
provements, classes are still often too large, 
many buildings are outdated and ill- 
equipped, and 7 per cent of senior children 
are still in “all-age” schools. In addition, 
and this is the central focus of the White 
Paper, 100 many children of approximately 
equal ability are receiving education in 
schools which differ widely in quality and in 
the range of courses they can provide. The 
Government recognizes the anxiety of many 
parents over their children’s performance at 
the eleven-plus examinations and states that 
this will only be allayed when every sec- 
ondary school can provide a full and appro- 
priate education to all its pupils. At the 
same time, the national concern for using 
every potential source of skilled manpower 
is noted. The Government must ensure that 
every child can proceed in his education as 
far as ability and perseverence can carry 
him, irrespective of the type of school 
which he attends. Technicians and crafts- 
men are needed, as well as scientists and 
technologists. 

Having reviewed past progress and pres- 
ent inadequacies, the Government takes a 
look at the future. In considering the organ- 
ization of secondary education, the Govern- 
ment recognizes that some form of selec- 
tion must exist, but does not now believe 
that a child’s performance at the age of 
eleven should finally determine the re- 
mainder of his school career. Local authori- 
ties are encouraged to make plans for their 
own purposes, and it is stressed that the 
Government has no intention of develop- 
ing a uniform pattern. It welcomes experi- 
mentation, claiming no over-all objection 
to the comprehensive school when justified 
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on purely educational grounds. However, 
it is considered that the comprehensive 
school organization could most appropri- 
ately be used in sparsely populated country 
areas or in new housing areas where there 
are no existing schools with a well-estab- 
lished tradition as grammar, technical, or 
modern schools. The Government doubts 
whether the large school of perhaps 2,000 
pupils can foster a desirable “spirit of 
unity.” 

In cooperation with local authorities and 
the Church, the Government proposes to 
carry out a five-year building program, to 
begin in 1960-61. £300 million is to be 
spent in England and Wales for the con- 
struction of new schools, improving exist- 
ing buildings and facilities, and completing 
the reorganization of “all-age” schools. 
Preference is to be given to those most in 
need, for example, grammar schools in very 
old buildings and modern schools in make- 
shift, temporary accommodation. The first 
concern should be for secondary education, 
although local authorities should see to the 
needs of primary schools, too. 

In discussing the shortage of teachers, and 
improvement of their training, the Govern- 
ment expects that by 1960, all teacher train- 
ing colleges will provide a three-year course. 
A £15 million building program will pro- 
vide 12,000 additional places and, by 1962, 
the capacity of such institutions would be 
increased by 50 per cent. More categories 
of teachers in secondary schools would ob- 
tain deferment from military service, and 
it is hoped that by these means the sizes of 
classes would gradually be reduced. 

In conclusion, the Government repeats 
that a child’s educational horizons should 
not finally be determined by the eleven- 
plus examinations, but rather by his own 
ability and determination and the encour- 
agement of his parents. There is no inten- 
tion yet of raising the school-leaving age to 
sixteen, but every encouragement and fa- 
cility should be given to those who might 
benefit by staying on especially those ham- 
pered by adverse home conditions. 
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Tripartitism and Eleven-Plus 


As its title suggests, the White Paper is 
concerned with implementing more fully the 
aims stated in 1944. The Government, aware 
of the dissatisfaction expressed over the 
eleven-plus examination, suggests that its im- 
portance be de-emphasized and provisions 
in secondary schools of different types be 
made less unequal in quality and range. Thus 
the “late developer,” or the child whose 
score was two or three points too low for 
a grammar school place, will still have the 
opportunity to follow the program his par- 
ents consider desirable. The child whose 
home is over the boundary of a given county 
and in an area where there are fewer gram- 
mar school places (and thus higher entrance 
requirements) will also benefit. 

The White Paper’s reservations about the 
eleven-plus examination do not imply a 
removal of standards, but, it would seem, 
an extension of the single-track so that a 
more consistent and just standard can be 
applied—and the intellectually less able 
channelled off. Encouragement is given to 
secondary modern schools to provide more 
opportunities for an academic program, as 
well as to expand their offerings to many 
varied talents. However, if equality of edu- 
cational opportunity is to be achieved by 
these means, the single standard of academic 
achievement alone will continue to domi- 
nate over the variable standards encouraged 
by the modern schools. It is in fact sug- 
gested that in its attempt to move from the 
disparities and growing rigidity of the tri- 
partite secondary system, the Government 
is reinforcing the single standard while 
still maintaining three broad streams of edu- 
cation. 

Future developments alone will demon- 
strate the influence of the White Paper 
on the attempt to reconcile tripartitism 
with parity of esteem. As Dr. Banks ob- 
serves, equality of prestige is impossible be- 
tween selective and nonselective schools if 
those institutions derive prestige from the 
social and economic status of the occupa- 
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tions for which they prepare.® Strict tri- 
partitism, she suggests, could only succeed 
in a more egalitarian society. Though of. 
ficial policy since the Hadow Report (1926) 
has been away from the grammar school 
for all toward increasing selectivity,* the 
trend in practice has been toward an over. 
lapping of function between the three types 
of secondary education. In response to in 
ternal and external pressures, local authori- 
ties have often provided more than the 
suggested proportion of grammar school 
places; modern schools have increasingly 
prepared students for the General Certifi- 
cate of Education (“the passport to the 
front office”); and technical schools, rising 
in social status, have been influencing and 
influenced by both the comprehensive and 
the grammar schools. 

It is generally recognized that social fac- 
tors define the relative desirability and pres- 
tige of occupations and are stronger than 
a mere call for “parity of esteem” between 
three different types of schools.5 The Gov- 
ernment, in attempting to deal with these 
social factors, has had to find a way be- 
tween two extremes: a policy of “different 
but equal,” or one of a single-track, mult- 
purpose, comprehensive system. Its com- 
promise in the White Paper is between the 
two social policies, the assumptions and im- 
plications of which are ignored. 


Comprehensive Schools 


The official stand of the Government 
statement on education gives little encour- 
agement to the idea of the comprehensive 


30. Banks, Parity and Prestige in English 
Secondary Education, p. 242. London: Rout 
ledge, Kegan Paul, 1955. 

*Board of Education, Report of the Const 
tative Committee on the Education of th 
Education of the Adolescent. London, H.MSO, 
1926. 

5G. Z. F. Bereday, “A Comparative Ap 

roach to Social Status in English Education’ 
in Liberal Traditions in Education (ed, 
G. Z. F. Bereday). Cambridge, Mass.: Grad 
ate School of Education, Harvard University, 
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school. Any other existing provision is on 
the whole preferred, and the prime justifi- 
cation for a new comprehensive school 
would be an administrative rather than an 
educational one. Though the Government 
admits that in some instances such a school 
might be justified on educational grounds, 
it then proceeds to give two examples of 
justification (sparsely settled rural areas 
and areas of new housing), without men- 
tioning the educational advantages in either 
of the cases. The comprehensive school is 
apparently seen primarily as an organiza- 
tional device, though perhaps with some 
political overtones. By avoiding this tender 
area, the Government sidesteps the prob- 
lem of a school which espouses an expressed 
social purpose with different emphases from 
those of the general public system. 

So far as the aims of the comprehensive 
school are concerned, the only comment 
which the White Paper makes is that it 
doubts whether the school of 2,000 pupils 
can foster that spirit of unity which is con- 
sidered desirable. This incursion into the area 
of the purposes of education is indeed a rare 
one. It should be noted that the compre- 
hensive schools have been grappling with 
the problem, adopting the school uniform, 
the house system, and the sports organiza- 
tion among other means of developing “be- 
longingness” and a sense of tradition. Such 
procedures reveal a concern for educational 
purposes other than training in intellectual 
or manual skills, and are to be found 
throughout the school systems. Perhaps in 
the way they operate and the values they 
teach, they are the characteristics which 
distinguish British education from that of 
other countries. Thus the practices and the 
attitudes of the traditional grammar school 
are utilized. The White Paper reflects a 
continued faith in the efficacy of such edu- 
cation. 


Social Experiments 


Among the several social experiments 
attempting to chart a middle course be- 
tween tripartite and comprehensive edu- 
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cation the Middlesex County Council’s plan 
to raise standards in its secondary modern 
schools may be mentioned. This plan was 
criticized in the generally conservative 
Times Educational Supplement for attempt- 
ing to make these schools too much like 
the grammar schools.® It was claimed that 
the plan would put a greater range of pu- 
pils in one building, would make more 
acute the problem of finding suitably quali- 
fied staff, and would not deal with the 
problem of selection. 

The White Paper refers approvingly, 
however, to another plan—Leicestershire’s 
experiment which involves a radical change 
in its secondary school organization. In 
two areas within the county, a group of 
schools which were previously secondary 
modern have been turned into “high 
schools.” They are now comprehensive in 
the sense that all children in the experi- 
mental areas pass through them, the ma- 
jority entering at eleven-plus, but the ablest 
(about 8 per cent) starting at ten-plus. 
Entrants are streamed on the basis of pri- 
mary school records and recommendations, 
and the brightest will follow a course iden- 
tical with that of the grammar school’s 
lower grades. At the age of fourteen, all 
children whose parents undertake to keep 
them at school until sixteen years are trans- 
ferred to the grammar school. Those whose 
parents do not wish to do this, remain at 
school to complete one more year of ap- 
propriate courses. 

Supporters of the scheme claim that such 
an organization will reduce the undue in- 
fluence of the eleven-plus examination. The 
pressure on primary teachers will be eased, 
children and parents will be similarly re- 
lieved, and the absoluteness of eleven-plus 
results will be removed. It is also observed 
that the comprehensive quality of educa- 
tion can thus be maintained without the 
disadvantages of a large school, overlapping 
and duplication between grammar and mod- 


6 Times Educational Supplement, London, 
Nov. 28, 1958. 
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ern schools can be avoided, and the stigma 
of the modern school removed. 

The Leicestershire experiment was begun 
in 1957 and no results of any value can 
be expected until 1962. It has, however, 
aroused considerable interest among local 
education authorities: Cardiff has sent a 
subcommittee to study the new system, 
while Derbyshire and West Riding have 
already introduced innovations along simi- 
lar lines. With such encouragement and the 
Ministry’s approval, it may be that this 
change will provide a pattern for the fu- 
ture, with variations according to local con- 
ditions. Parallels with the Mittelschule, the 
cycle d’orientation now being attempted in 
France, and the American junior high 
school immediately leap to mind, and may 
suggest further developments. 


The Training of Teachers 


For the training of teachers, the Gov- 
ernment’s plans emphasize buildings and 
places in them. The stress is on improving 
the quality and numbers of training college 
graduates while there is only a passing men- 
tion of increasing the numbers of univer- 
sity, postgraduate trained teachers. Once 
again, the social reality is ignored and the 
relationship between the hierarchy within 
the profession and the differential statuses 
of schools in which they teach is avoided. 
Perhaps it is hoped that as the training col- 
leges lengthen their courses to three years, 
differences in the profession will become 
less apparent, and the two classes will merge. 
However, if the Government’s concern is 
to move toward less discrimination in edu- 
cation at the secondary level, the problem 
of wiping out distinctions of status in the 
training and qualifications of teachers be- 
comes increasingly acute. If there is a need 
for more teachers from the universities, how 
is this increased recruitment to be achieved, 
noting present dissatisfaction over the Burn- 
ham Scale? It is doubtful if full-page ad- 
vertisements in the national press will 
suffice.” It must be recognized that if equal- 
ity of opportunity is to be realized, not 


only must the modern schools have good 
buildings and adequate curricular provi- 
sions, but they must have appropriate staff- 
ing. No matter how well qualified training 
college teachers may be, they do not 9 
yet have the cachet of the university grad. 
uate, and their students are likely to suffer 
from the connotation of their inferior 
status. 

New Government building plans are to 
be worked out with the cooperation of lo- 
cal authorities and the churches. This sug. 
gests that once again the involvement of 
religious authorities in public education is 
recognized and supported. 

Omissions 

It is perhaps in its omissions that the 
White Paper is of most interest. It makes 
no attempt to recognize the real social issue 
—that the grammar schools are traditionally 
middle-class schools serving middle-class 
purposes and giving the opportunity for 
social mobility to a limited number of 
lower-class children. It does recognize that 
aspiration has something to do with home 
background, but rests on the thought that 
the best facilities must be provided for those 
who have ability and the encouragement 
of their parents. Unfortunately, the Gov- 
ernment does not reveal concern for edu- 
cational wastage either among those with 
ability but no parental or other drive, or 
among those with much encouragement but 
little ability. Mrs. Floud observes that as the 
grammar schools become open to a wider 
population, and as changes take place within 
the school, a deeper understanding mus 
be gained of the interaction of home and 
school at different social levels.® It is per- 
haps in avoiding this very immediate social 
reality that the White Paper is notably 


7A somewhat unprecedented full-page ad- 
vertisement for teachers by the City of Bir 
mingham Education Committee appeared it 
the London Observer, Feb. 8, 1959. 

8 J. Floud, Social Class and Educational Op- 
portunity, p. 148. London: Heinemann, Ltd, 
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deficient. Britain, like other countries of 
the world, has suffered under a frighten- 
ing increase in juvenile delinquency. She 
has engendered her spokesmen of contem- 
porary youth in the backward-looking 
“angry young men,” with their peculiar 
blend of cynicism and sentimentality, anger 
and apathy. There has also been a great 
increase in emigration, particularly of her 
most valuable manpower—young men and 
their families from the ranks of the pro- 
fessions as well as skilled and semiskilled 
workers. One might have expected the Gov- 
ernment to have seen these facets of the 
contemporary scene as in some way con- 
nected with its responsibilities in forming 
a national policy of education. It may not 
be sufficient simply to leave such specific 
and immediate concerns to the local educa- 
tion authorities without any directive or 
guidance. 

The great changes in Britain’s social and 
economic structure which have been taking 
place since the end of the Second World 
War have proceeded with that country’s 
genius for gradually incorporating the new 
within the framework of the old. This has 
been so in education, too, as part of a proc- 
ess which began in 1926. However, as Ed- 
mund King writes: 


Britain’s attempt to establish social justice 
is orderly and likely to succeed, though for 
efficiency no less than social justice some down- 
right alteration of the school system is long 
overdue. The schools of Britain are the chief 
instruments of social change—more so than in 
most countries; but only a radical alteration 
of the schools’ orientation as well as their prac- 
tices, can help a formerly imperial and hier- 
archical country to live effectively in its pres- 
ent circumstances. Britain needs an alert and 
co-ordinated adjustment (itself flexible and 
changing) to the world... . 


Noticeably lacking in the White Paper 


is any such perspective at a time when 
other great nations are assessing their own 


*E. J. King, Other Schools and Ours, p. 105. 
New York: Rinehart & Co., 1958. 
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education as a factor of prime importance 
in their survival and progress. In recent 
months, for example, the U. S. Federal 
Government has appropriated large sums 
of money to stimulate endeavor in the 
study of science and of modern languages, 
the reason being a global, strategic one. In 
the Soviet Union there have been radical 
changes put forward in secondary educa- 
tion, reflecting an awareness of deficiencies 
of the educational instrument in creating 
the desired social order. But in its recent 
White Paper, the British Government 
merely refers in passing to the national con- 
cern for developing potential in every area, 
at all levels of skill. It is rather concerned 
with developing the tried and traditional 
organizations and methods, without regard 
to changes in attitudes or needs. Like the 
British Constitution, the attitudes and values 
incorporated in such organizations are un- 
written, perhaps even indefinable, but they 
have worked in the past and so they are 
good. The problem for the student of edu- 
cational development and progress in Brit- 
ain is to determine whether this is a posi- 
tive or negative characteristic. It has had 
its strengths in the past, but at the same 
time incorporates a basic weakness. In any 
given situation, Britain is either “muddling 
through” or operating in a constructive, 
pragmatic way, depending on the stand- 
point of the observer. The truth, one as- 
sumes, is only ascertainable with the help 
of a large measure of hindsight. 


Conclusions 


The White Paper reiterates the need to 
make progress while at the same time main- 
taining standards. The school-leaving age 
will be raised to sixteen years when facili- 
ties are fully available but in the meantime 
a program of building construction and 
alteration is to be stressed. The number 
and quality of training college teachers will 
be increased, and the best provisions made 
available for children with ability and per- 
serverance who wish to continue their 
education. 
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The Government hopes to increase op- 
portunity by encouraging modern schools 
to develop their offerings so that the stigma 
of failure at eleven-plus may be lessened. 
Yet, as the Minister of Education, Mr. 
Geoffrey Lloyd, stated on a recent visit 
to the United States, the system of special- 
ized schools is not to be abandoned. The 
comprehensive quality of secondary educa- 
tion will rest not upon a single-track sys- 
tem but upon the maintenance of a range 
of different but increasingly equal second- 
ary institutions. The involvement of local 
and church authorities in this effort is rec- 
ognized. Whereas in prewar years equal 
opportunity of obtaining a grammar school 
place was the goal, the pressure now seems 
to be on leveling upwards educational fa- 
cilities for those who may be denied access 
to them. 

In a somewhat contradictory fashion, 
there are signs, too, of a movement toward 
unilateralism. If one notes the supremacy 


To escape from the flood of facts onto 
the solid ground of general principles has 
always challenged the aspiring social sci- 
ences. The controversy between upholders 
of the generalizing and the individualizing 
approaches has never ceased, though one 
suspects that differences of temperament 
contribute to the dispute. In the absence 
of experimental controls, no satisfactory 
rationale for comparative research in the 
social disciplines has been developed. Com- 
parison between complex societies is, so to 


speak, logically impossible yet scientifically 
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THE UTILITY OF SOCIETAL TYPOLOGIES 
IN COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


C. ARNOLD ANDERSON 


of the academic standard above all, the 
avoidance of discussion of the technical 
school, the widespread interest in the Leices- 
tershire experiment, a trend is revealed 
which may be highly significant. 

On the whole, the White Paper may be 
described as an extremely cautious docu- 
ment. It states priorities as means to improv- 
ing conditions while at the same time it 
avoids the broader social and philosophical 
problems. As a statement of educational 
problems it is characteristically British, for- 
mulating no radical proposals, reflecting 
rather the point to which current public 
thinking has moved, and avoiding the more 
controversial issues. It recognizes some de- 
ficiencies and moves some little way toward 
remedies without departing too far from 
precedent. As a post facto statement for 
the guidance of educational administrators, 
the White Paper commits the Government 
to the stimulus and encouragement of pres- 
ent trends in English education. 


imperative. We never succeed in removing 
the confounding elements from our data; 
yet if we do not generalize, our discussions 
of school systems remain circumstantial. 
We have recourse to various dodges in 
our efforts to make the best adjustment to 
this hard dilemma. We sometimes imitate 
cartographers who shift their scale or pro- 
jection to bring out salient patterns. Factor 
analysis is a powerful tool for some prob- 
lems. There are, of course, various ways of 
assuming “other things equal,” but we re- 
main uncertain how most wisely to choose 
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key variables. Our very use of categoric 


language is one rudimentary way of rising 


above the particular; thus, we speak of “rev- 
olution,” “social class,” and “educational 
streaming,” though we remain fully aware 
of the particularity of each instance. With- 
out proceeding further into the logical as- 

s of this problem, an effort will be 
made to defend the utility of using con- 
structed typologies of societies as one way 
to disclose uniformity amid diversity. 

No individual may presume to circum- 
scribe a discipline, though each of us will 
endeavor to clarify central aims and prob- 
lems. While comparative education is not 
a new discipline, it is only beginning to 
gain coherence and a more systematized 
methodology. Some writers would identify 
the common roots of similar practices in 
diverse societies; other writers relate di- 
vergent practices to differences in societal 
structure and culture. However one for- 
mulates the common aims, we must design 
a methodology that mobilizes the resources 
of the social sciences in order to relate edu- 
cational characteristics to other features of 
different societies. We observe and docu- 
ment contrasting ideologies and procedures 
in education, and we are aware of how 
societies differ in culture and organization. 
For source material we rely inevitably upon 
detailed pictures of individual school sys- 
tems and upon monographs delineating the 
pattern of particular societies. Our task is 
to push forward and formulate systematic 
statements about the relations between 
these two inchoate clusters of variables. In 
order to establish a more adequate compara- 
tive discipline we must work out procedures 
for relating these two collections of evi- 
dence. 

To generalize is to abstract. But how to 
choose the most adequate and fruitful 
scheme of abstractions among the many 
useful ones? One promising course is to use 
societal typologies as the framework in 
which to examine various educational fea- 
tures. Such typologies can be constructed 
in two ways, each of which has distinct 
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merits. It is possible to rely upon simple 
induction and a priori conceptions and build 
composite types: e.g., open versus closed 
societies, peasant versus industrial societies, 
Gemeinschaft versus Gesellschaft. In the 
other procedure one would use such a tech- 
nique as Guttman scaling in order to set up 
unidimensional series of societies. Both these 
procedures have the advantage, as against 
working unselectively with correlation ta- 
bles, that the resulting typologies reflect 
assumptions derived from previous study of 
societies. Any chosen typology will be re- 
vised as the result of correlating it with 
various societal features not included in 
the original scheme. It will prove essential, 
moreover, to develop typologies of educa- 
tional systems that may be related to the 
societal typologies. 

It is beside the point to argue that typol- 
ogies are abstract or unrealistic; this is the 
source of their power. We will strew our 
path with discarded typologies, but we can- 
not give up the task without surrendering 
our assumption that societal phenomena are 
orderly. 

Different scholars will choose different 
features from which to construct typologies 
in accordance with their conclusions about 
which aspects of society are most basic. In 
the particular instance, also, each man must 
begin his work with a judgment as to which 
factors principally determine the educa- 
tional pattern of societies, or as to what 
may be the diverse effects of one or another 
educational system. We need to experiment 
with many typologies. 

If one is interested mainly in the ideol- 
ogies underlying diverse systems of educa- 
tion, he will categorize societies along the 
lines of broad philosophical perspectives. A 
fiscal emphasis will favor use of economic 
typologies. To view education mainly as a 
mechanism for allocating roles among mem- 
bers of a society would perhaps suggest a 
typology revolving around occupational 
structures. 

It is premature to decide how much or 
what sorts of correlations we will find 
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among the various aspects of the educational 
cluster of variables. It is even more auda- 
cious to dogmatize about the interrelation- 
ships between educational and other char- 
acteristics of societies. Though there are 
many clues in a few existing typologies, 
this problem has barely been broached. 

It should be emphasized, however, that 
even if one is disinclined to undertake the 
arduous development of typologies, any at- 
tempt to think about education cross-cul- 
turally presupposes the use of at least primi- 
tive typologies. Any truly comparative 
study of education assumes that certain 
features of an educational system will occur 
only in a certain sort of society. For ex- 
ample, an ideology relating to “equality of 
educational opportunity” will have a quite 
different countenance in an estate society 
than in an open, urbanized society. 

Perforce, we correlate educational and 
societal characteristics if we compare. But 
random correlating of various educational 
traits with assorted societal traits (eg., ab- 
sence of an hereditary aristocracy or pres- 
ence of industrialism) will prove wasteful. 
Productive hypotheses are more likely to 
flow from assumptions about basic societal 
characteristics that are built into a sche- 
matic pattern, a typology. Use of con- 
structed typologies prompts one to be ex- 
plicit about the main structural elements in 
education and in society, for a typology 
results from telescoping numerous elements 
into main factors. 

One additional advantage of typologies, 
by whichever method constructed, is that 
we are led to mobilize whatever informa- 
tion we have to think about this question: 
Which combinations of educational with 
societal characteristics are respectively im- 
possible, highly probable, or ambiguously 
possible? A society with a highly diversified 
occupational structure cannot operate with 
an educational system in which available 
schooling is determined mainly by the 
status of individuals’ grandfathers. Such a 
society needs a relatively diversified equip- 
ment of educational agencies with fluid re- 


cruitment. In order to implement a philos- 
ophy of equal educational opportunity, a 
society must develop procedures for financ- 
ing education of children from poorer 
homes—though the particular mechanism 
used can vary. At the same time, unless such 
a society strictly limits disposable fam- 
ily incomes and prohibits private-venture 
schooling, it cannot prevent a steady raising 
of the ceiling of premium training for 
upper-status children. 

New research will always tend to make 
existing typologies obsolete. Variations 
around the “line of regression” will point 
the road to fresh study by raising the issue 
as to whether the discrepancies indicate 
merely a “historical accident” or signify an 
unsuspected basic factor. In turn, as our 
hoard of social data accumulates, the uni- 
verse of factors from which we sample to 
construct our typologies will change and 
therefore the types may alter. 
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SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY IN GERMANY 


HELMUT HOFMANN 


The attempts of the so-called “reform 
pedagogy” in Weimar Germany (1919- 
1933) were eagerly welcomed by large 
groups of progressive-minded teachers, es- 
pecially in the elementary schools. In this 
atmosphere of creative movement it was 
not surprising that the science of psychol- 
ogy found a new field of fertile ground. 
Problems of individual children, the psy- 
chological foundations of the learning proc- 
ess, and testing and measurement as diag- 
nostic and prognostic means, arose as areas 
of wide interest. As early as 1926 the city 
of Mannheim (270,000 inhabitants) em- 
ployed the first school psychologist in Ger- 
man public school systems. Primarily his 
position was to act in an advisory capacity 
to the city superintendent's office. Among 
his major duties were: the administration 
of psychological tests for retarded chil- 
dren, selection of candidates for secondary 
schools, cooperation with municipal health 
authorities in special cases, counseling of 
parents and teachers, and research in prob- 
lems of educational psychology. Other cities 
became interested in this pioneer work and 
the state school authorities began to look 
favorably at the field of school psychology. 
The events of 1933 and Hitler’s rise to 
power brought a sudden end to these 
promising developments. After a short time 
the new regime, with its emphasis on regi- 
mentation, subordination, and uniformity, 
practically banned all psychological activ- 
ities in public education. Most school psy- 
chologists joined the Army psychology 
staff (the only field open to them) and 
henceforth very few psychological contri- 
butions to education were received by the 
schools in the years between 1933 and 1945. 
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After the Second World War the first 
efforts of educators in Germany were de- 
voted to the urgent task of reopening the 
schools and providing children with regu- 
lar instruction and learning opportunities 
which they had desperately missed during 
the war years. As soon as conditions had 
improved to the point where one could 
speak of “normal” school life again, educa- 
tors all over Germany began to look into 
possibilities for change and improvements. 
In a new era of freedom psychology took 
its place again in Germany’s educational 
system. In Hamburg, Munich, Stuttgart, 
Frankfort, and other cities, child guidance 
clinics and other psychological services 
were established and regular positions for 
school psychologists were opened in the 
schools. In the city of Mannheim the of- 
ficial position of psychological advisor was 
reestablished and the writer was given the 
responsibility of organizing the psychologi- 
cal services for 52 elementary schools in 
that city’s system. The following descrip- 
tion of professional activities can be con- 
sidered as typical of the work which is 
carried on in big city school systems in 
Western Germany. According to the ad- 
ministrative policies for school psychol- 
ogists adopted by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in Wurttemberg-Baden in 1953, the 
school psychologist’s functions extend to 
the following areas: 

1. Clinical diagnosis and identification of 

mentally retarded children 

2. Professional advice for all groups of handi- 

capped children 


1 Dienstanweisungen fiir Schul psychologen, 
Ministry of Culture, Wiirtemberg-Baslen, Jan- 
uary, 1953. 
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3. Introduction and supervision of testing and 
experimental programs 

4. Participation in the in-service training of 
teachers 

5. Cooperation with municipal and _ state 
health authorities 

6. Guidance and counseling of parents and 
teachers 


School Psychologist’s Functions in 
Special Education 


Clinical Diagnosis and Identification of 
Mentally Retarded Children—In the Mann- 
heim public school system approximately 
25,000 children are enrolled. While the 
majority of these students attend the normal 
eight grades of the elementary schools or 
secondary schools, between 3 and 4 per 
cent, or close to 750 children, are trans- 
ferred to special classes in the so-called 
Hilfsschule (literally translated, “help 
schools”) where these children receive spe- 
cial education. The state law requires that 
a child must be examined medically and 
psychologically when a teacher requests his 
transfer to a special education class. Only 
upon recommendation of both the school 
physician and the psychologist or special 
teacher who examined the child thoroughly 
can the school superintendent transfer him 
to a special class. Before the child’s trans- 
fer the school psychologist conducts an in- 
terview with the classroom teacher in 
which he is informed about the major 
learning problems or other behavior symp- 
toms which, in the opinion of the teacher, 
make it difficult for the child to benefit 
from attendance in a normal classroom. 
Cumulative records, work samples, or other 
sources of information are checked before 
the child’s psychological examination. The 
child is then interviewed and carefully 
tested. Diagnostic reports and recommenda- 
tions are based on the following program: 


Achievement tests in reading, spelling, and 
arithmetic 

Intelligence tests—Binet or Wechsler 

Goodenough Draw-a-man Test 

Koch Draw-a-tree Test 

Luscher Color Preference Test 
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Observations during the interview 
Rorschach protocol (in special cases) 


Whenever observation indicated the need 
for psychological therapy, arrangements 
were made with municipal child guidance 
centers to give treatment to such young- 
sters. Sometimes parents object to the trans- 
fer of their children to special classes. In 
this respect they are not much different 
from parents in the United States. Re- 
marks like “My child is not dumb—his 
teachers do not understand him” are all too 
familiar to those who have worked with 
such parents. In such cases it is the duty of 
the school psychologist to explain the ad- 
vantages of special education, to help the 
parents understand the school development 
of their youngster, and to show them how 
a child’s personality can be affected by in- 
adequate educational practices. Experience 
proved that after one or several years most 
of these same complaining parents came 
back to the office to express their apprecia- 
tion for the transfer since their child had 
benefited noticeably from the enrollment 
in special classes. The progress of each child 
who attends special classes is reported an- 
nually to the school psychologist who keeps 
a running file on these students. If positive 
changes warrant a return to normal class- 
rooms he must conduct a new examination 
in cooperation with the school physican or 
special teacher. 

Only children in the IQ range of approxi- 
mately 50 to 90 were enrolled in these spe- 
cial classes in the public school system. 
More severely mentally retarded children 
could be institutionalized with the consent 
of the parents after an examination by both 
physician and psychologist had verified the 
condition. 

Functions in Other Areas of Special Edu- 
cation.—The deaf, the hard-of-hearing, and 
the children with speech problems compos 
the second large group with whom school 
psychologists in Germany are concerned. 
Diagnostic recognition of such children in 
the early years of their school career & 
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of great importance for their successful ad- 
justment to the school. In Mannheim, spe- 
cial office hours were set up in cooperation 
with a speech education specialist. Teachers 
referred parents and children to this service, 
the function of which was to achieve two 


purposes: 
To transfer difficult cases to a special school 
maintained by the city, designed and con- 
ducted for the education of the hard-of- 
hearing, and for special therapy for children 
with severe speech problems. 
To have minor forms of speech defects 
treated by specialists once or twice a week 
in a centrally located school. Great emphasis 
was put on the idea of cooperation with the 
parents who were also invited to attend spe- 
cial instruction for their children so that 
they could learn to do useful assisting work 
at home. 


Approximately 150 children are seen an- 
nually by the school psychologist, and diag- 
nostic reports are given to the office of the 
superintendent.” 

Functions in the Area of Behavior Dif- 
ficulties—In Germany, as in the United 
States, school psychologists devote consid- 
erable time to helping students with be- 
havior and adjustment problems. In both 
countries long-term therapeutic psychologi- 
cal treatment by the school psychologist 
of such cases is not considered a part of 
his responsibility. Other resources are used. 
However, he can give suggestions to teach- 
ers in cases where educational practices in 
the classroom could ease tension and reduce 
problems for both students and teachers. All 
serious cases in the Mannheim system are 
referred to special child guidance centers 
which are under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Health and Welfare. The 
school psychologist coordinates the work of 
the public school and the child guidance 
clinic. He interprets disposition and treat- 
ment of the case to the classroom teacher 
who is involved in the management of the 
child in the school. 


2 Jahresbericht Des Schul-Psychologen, Stadt- 
schulamt, Mannheim, 1953, 1954, 1955- 
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The School Psychologist and 
Experimental Programs 


Considerable difficulties exist for a large 
percentage of German children in meeting 
the rather high academic demands in the 
lower grades of their elementary schools. 
For example, promotion policies require 
from a child at the end of the first grade 
that he has mastered the foundations of 
writing, reading, spelling and arithmetic. 
Ten to 20 per cent of the children are 
unable to complete these tasks successfully 
and are threatened by failure and conse- 
quent repetition of grade. In this area school 
psychologists in various places in Germany 
have made successful efforts to introduce 
the idea of readiness groups in the first 
grade. For example, a readiness experiment 
was made with 320 children in the first 
grades of two public schools in Mannheim 
under the supervision of the school psy- 
chologist. These children were tested on 
their admission to school and closely ob- 
served during the first six weeks of their 
attendance by the teachers. After six weeks, 
social maturity, amount of group participa- 
tion, academic achievement, and test re- 
sults provided evidence which was used to 
assign a child to an ability group. The 
groups were composed in such a way that 
a child could change to a more advanced 
group during the year or to a slower group 
which fitted his individual learning-speed 
better. Thus a flexibility was provided 
which was not obtained in the ordinary 
classroom situation. In this pilot study the 
idea of nonfailure in lower grades was put 
into practice and eventually adopted by 
the whole school system. 


The School Psychologist and the 
Inservice Program for Teachers 


In Germany, as in the United States, 
teachers are asked to participate in work- 
shops, seminars, and other types of inservice 
practices. They do this on a voluntary or 
on a required basis. School psychologists 
contribute to several types of inservice 
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upportunities. Among the psychological 
and educational problems which are dis- 
cussed and elaborated with teachers are 
testing procedures, psychological bases of 
learning, and assistance in behavior and ad- 
justment problems. Here the psychologist 
finds welcome opportunities to acquaint 
teachers with new ideas and research per- 
taining to education and to discuss pro- 
fessional problems. Since in German schools 
kindergarten classes are not an integral part 
of public education, professional meetings 
with kindergarten teachers are used to give 
them a better understanding of psychologi- 
cal and educational developments of chil- 
dren which have importance in readiness 
for the first grade. Thus it becomes possible 
to establish contacts with people who en- 
rich the child’s preschool experience. 


Relationship of School Psychologists to 
Administrators and Teachers 


The decision of the state authorities to 
employ as school psychologists only per- 
sons who had a minimum of five years’ 
teaching experience in elementary or sec- 
ondary schools before their specialization in 
psychology, proved to be helpful and valu- 
able. It is indeed difficult for any person 
who has not taught to understand the spe- 
cial problems of a classroom situation which 
would enable him to give good advice rela- 


tive to changing previous conditions. The 
teaching experience of the school psychol- 
ogist, associated with his further special 
training, helps him to produce a much bet- 
ter understanding of the nature of the learn. 
ing problems as they appear in normal class- 
room situations. This knowledge enables 
him to avoid antagonistic and threatening 
relationships with classroom teachers and 
to give sensible advice which is consistent 
with the use of classroom procedures. As 
a result of this the general reaction of 
teachers to school psychologists is on the 
whole favorable. Yet a somewhat reserved 
“wait and see” attitude by the classroom 
teachers to some of the recommendations 
of the school psychologists were experi- 
enced by the author. Teachers, and espe- 
cially principals, looked for and accepted 
psychological help willingly as long as the 
advice partially fitted their concepts of 
what measures should be taken in particu- 
lar. Opposition to the idea of psychological 
services was encountered in those teachers 
and administrators who were, on general 
principles, opposed to psychology. This, 
however, appears not to be limited to Ger- 
many alone. As a general trend, the use of 
the school psychologist and his services is 
expanding in Germany’s present school sys- 
tems and we can look forward to this di- 
vision of activity becoming an integral and 
important part of German public schools. 


THE CHINESE COLLEGES IN HONG KONG 


JOHN FRANCIS CRAMER 


When the Communist overran the main- 
land of China, most of the famous and dis- 
tinguished universities, with years of tradi- 
tion behind them, were closed. Many 
university professors and students were 
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among the refugees who fled the country. 
A large number of them came to Hong 
Kong, where they attempted to carry on 
their educational work, under great difficul- 
ties and with meager resources. Professors 
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ered small groups of students around 
them in their lodgings, like the professors 
in the first European universities hundreds 
of years ago. Some of these original pro- 
grams have disappeared; others have grown 
and flourished; still others have combined 
for greater service and strength. Today 
there are eight of these colleges in the 
Colony. To describe them a rather unusual 
term (for tertiary education) has been used 
locally—“post secondary colleges.” 

Hong Kong is a British Crown Colony, 
which has increased in population from 
about 800,000 after World War II to nearly 
3,000,000 today. Over 99 per cent of the 
people are Chinese. There is one university, 
the University of Hong Kong, which has 
less than a thousand students. All classes are 
conducted in English, but there are a few 
classes which offer Chinese as a foreign 
language. Graduates of the Chinese middle 
schools find themselves at a great disad- 
vantage when they sit for the University 
Matriculation Examination in English. Most 
of the university students come from the 
Anglo-Chinese schools in which teaching is 
in English, with Chinese taught as a second 
language. The Chinese middle schools teach 
in Chinese, offering English as a foreign 
language, and their graduates usually have 
to take two years of additional work in 
English before they sit for matriculation. 
Thus they are about two years older than 
graduates of the Anglo-Chinese schools. 

Before the war students who wished edu- 
cation in the medium of the Chinese lan- 
guage went to mainland universities. Now 
these opportunities are closed to them, and 
they seek a chance to be educated in their 
own tongue. The Chinese postsecondary 
colleges are an attempt to meet this need. 
The number of students who come to these 
schools from Malaya, Singapore, Thailand, 
Borneo, the Philippines, and other South- 
East Asia countries seems to indicate that 
there is a need for such a program. 

At the present time there are eight col- 
leges of varying standards—Chung Chi Col- 
lege, New Asia College, United College of 
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Hong Kong, Chu Hai College, Hong Kong 
Baptist College, Hong Kong College, Hong 
Kong Arts and Commerce Night School, 
and Canton Evening College. Chung Chi 
and Hong Kong Baptist are sponsored by 
Christian bodies. Chung Chi, New Asia, 
Hong Kong Baptist, and Houng Kong are 
day institutions. United College and Chu 
Hai College offer both day and evening 
sessions, and the other two provide night 
classes only. 

Chung Chi College was founded in 1951 
by representatives of various Protestant 
churches and missions in Hong Kong to 
carry on the traditions of the great Chris- 
tian universities on the mainland, and to 
meet the need for an institution of higher 
learning that would be both Christian and 
Chinese. It has it own campus and a number 
of buildings, all constructed since 1956, and 
is constructing more. It provides faculty 
housing and student hostels for men and 
women. It is managed by a Board of Gov- 
ernors, and is supported by the United 
Board for Christian Education in Asia 
(American) and by the Asia Christian Col- 
leges Association (British). It offers full 
liberal arts and science courses and gives its 
own certificates of completion. 

New Asia College was founded in 1949 
in rented flats in a slum area in Kowloon. 
It now has its own site, an excellent build- 
ing, and is planning on expansion. It has 
relations with and financial support from 
the Yale-in-China Association, the Asia 
Foundation, and the Harvard-Yenching In- 
stitute. Its president is a distinguished Chi- 
nese scholar. It offers a four-year course, 
with only rudimentary science, and has or- 
ganized a Research Institute which has spon- 
sored some significant research and has pro- 
duced an excellent journal and publications. 

Hong Kong Baptist College operates in 
space provided by one of the large mid- 
dle schools, but has a site and is raising 
funds for its own buildings. It has only 
been in operation since 1955. It is sponsored 
by the Southern Baptist Church and has 
quite adequate financial support. It offers 
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liberal arts, science, commerce, and theoreti- 
cal engineering courses. 

United College is the result of combining 
five smaller programs, all with roots on the 
mainland prior to 1947. It was formed in 
1956, and is now operating in rented quar- 
ters, but has a site and is engaged in a cam- 
paign for building funds. It offers no 
science, but has arts, commerce, and engi- 
neering courses. The other colleges are in 
rented quarters, or in school premises for 
their evening classes. All have some plans 
for expansion. 

The students are bright and eager, and 
appreciative of the opportunities offered 
to them. They possess a strong feeling for 
education in their native tongue, and feel 
that something alien is forced upon a higher 
education presented wholly in a foreign 
language. Most of them speak, read, and 
write acceptable English. 

Many of the professors were employed in 
the same types of positions in mainland 
universities of high standing. A large pro- 
portion of them have graduate degrees from 
universities in Europe or America. There 
are a few British or American professors, 
some of them visiting for one year, others 
on a more permanent basis. These provide 
cross-fertilization of new ideas, and facili- 
tate the transfer of good students to uni- 
versities in other countries. 

Financial support for the colleges comes 
from a variety of sources, according to the 
bodies which have sponsored them. None 
of it comes from public funds. In no case 
is the amount of money completely ade- 
quate, but this is not unusual in higher edu- 
cation in other countries. Faculty salaries 
are too low, and should be increased. More 
money should be spent on library books 
and equipment. Local and overseas funds 
are being made available, and more money 
seems to be coming for expansion. 

Some potentially substantial givers in 
other countries have expressed concern 
about the uncertainty and indefiniteness of 
the future of Hong Kong, and also about 
the lack of support from the government. 


With nearly three million people in the 
Colony, and fewer than one thousand re. 
ceiving education in a publicly supported 
university, it seems apparent that public 
funds must sooner or later be expended on 
a much wider base than at present. Al- 
though there is widespread poverty in Hong 
Kong, there is also much concentrated 
wealth, and taxation is very low. 

These Chinese colleges are not permitted 
to offer work in teacher education (al- 
though the Education Department reports 
that 60 per cent of the teachers in the local 
elementary and secondary schools are not 
qualified), and this is largely for political 
reasons. They are not recognized by the 
government as able to award degrees. Most 
of them must expand their course offerings 
and facilities before they will be ready to 
grant degrees. Because they offer four-year 
courses, and follow the pattern of credits 
traditional in a Chinese university (which is 
closer to the American than to British 
usage), it is not easy to secure recognition 
from the British government. Local people 
must be graduates of a British university 
if they are to engage in any of the profes- 
sions. The standards set are for London 
rather than for Asia. The colleges are at- 
tempting to arrange procedures and meth- 
ods to meet Chinese needs rather than to 
prepare students for careers in England, 
and this adds to their problems. 

Because of the uncertainty of the local 
situation and the difficulties in the way of 
Chinese intellectuals securing employment 
in Hong Kong, many of them, including 
professors, are simply waiting until they 
can get visas to go elsewhere, particu- 
larly to America. This is a handicap in 
providing any assured continuity in teach- 
ing. But even at the University of Hong 
Kong most of the faculty are British, and 
regard themselves as “expatriates”. They 
plan on home leave every few years and 
eventually will retire to England. 

It is not possible to predict what the fu- 
ture will hold for these post secondary 
colleges. Some day they may be merged 
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into a Chinese university, teaching in Chi- 
nese, and organized to meet the needs of 
Chinese students in all of South-East 
Asia. On the other hand, they may continue 
their separate paths of development, and 
eventually find recognition individually. 
There is always the danger that some day 
the Communists may take over the Crown 
Colony and close all of them. In a colony 


with so many people, with thousands of 
years of Chinese culture and traditions be- 
hind them, certainly a higher percentage 
deserve an opportunity for higher education 
in their own language. In their short his- 
tories the Chinese colleges can be proud of 
many things, and while they will certainly 
face disappointments, they may eventually 
achieve recognition. 


THE WORLD OF ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 
THIRTY YEARS AGO AND NOW' 


JAMES E. McCLELLAN 


Assuming that the habits of thought we 
are wont to call Western continue to spread 
their hegemony unde orbis, we may pre- 
dict that future historians will record the 
name of Arnold J. Toynbee just below 
those of the great theorists in the sciences 
and mathematics. This is altogether proper. 
Toynbee’s Study of History has achieved 
its repute (or notoriety) because it is a gen- 
eral theory that explains (or merely pur- 
ports to explain) the rise and fall of civiliza- 
tions; and the glory of Western thought is 
in its power to design theories that take 
the most diverse phenomena and express 
their relations in logical, systematic orders. 
Nothing that the mind of man can con- 
template is more complex and diverse than 


‘See Arnold J. Toynbee, A Journey to China 
or Things Which are Seen (London: Constable 
and Co., Ltd., 1931), x + 342, with fold-out 
map, and East to West: A Journey Round the 
World (London: Oxford University Press, 
1958), ix + 238, with fold-out map. In both 
instances the maps are helpful but are not suf- 
ficient for the average reader. One should refer 
nt A good historical atlas when reading these 
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the record of his own activities. A theory 
that makes order out of this chaos deserves 
to rank with or above any other theories 
whatsoever. Hence, the work of D. C. Som- 
ervell, the man who provided the abridg- 
ment of Toynbee’s ten-volume Study of 
History, is to be applauded. The abridg- 
ments, through which most people know 
Toynbee’s work, make it possible to per- 
ceive the skeleton theory without the in- 
numerable details that give the original 
work its flesh and blood. 

All this, however, must be said with an 
implied reservation. Do we really want the 
same thing from theory in history that we 
reasonably expect from theory in physics? 
Is it not the case that from a study of gen- 
eral laws in history we ask a widened and 
deepened sensitivity to the details, the sub- 
tleties, the nuances of concrete human 
events as these are displayed in time and 
place? This is quite different, of course, 
from the function of theory in physics; 
here we expect the theory to limit our 
attention to a very narrow range of phe- 
nomena defined as relevant to a particular 
observation. If this difference is correctly 
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stated, it would follow that a crucial test 
of Toynbee’s theory of history is its power 
to expand the sensitivity and acuity of ob- 
servation of the person who holds it. By a 
fortunate coincidence, we have two vol- 
umes of Toynbee’s own reports of his trav- 
els and observations, the first from 1929 
when the general theory was still a chrysalis, 
and the second from 1956-57, several years 
after the appearance of the final volumes 
of A Study of History. From a comparison 
of these two we may discern what it does 
to a man to be the World’s Historian. 

It may be objected that two books, so 
far removed in time from each other, are 
not comparable in the sense suggested. But 
these two books—A Journey Into China, 
Or Things Which Are Seen from the 1929 
trip, and East to West from the 1956-57 
journey—share certain common features 
that make their comparison a peculiarly 
relevant test of Toynbee’s powers of ob- 
servation. In the first place, both are col- 
lections of pieces prepared originally as 
brief articles for periodicals. In both there 
is a tautness, a discipline imposed by the 
strict limitations of space. The prodigality 
with words found in Toynbee’s other writ- 
ings may well be a rebellion against this 
discipline. This literary form has certain 
obvious drawbacks: each piece must be a 
self-contained unit, there is no opportunity 
to develop a sequence of ideas. But Toyn- 
bee can often turn the restrictions of this 
form to positive use. The quiet heroism of 
the lady missionaries in the upper reaches 
of the Amazon, the vastness of the plains 
of Australia, the plight of the Hindu’s pam- 
pered cow, to take examples from the later 
book, are best rendered to the readers in 
vignettes that have marks of immediacy, 
even haste, in their preparation. Toynbee’s 
craftsmanship with words is extraordinary. 
Where there are deficiencies in these vol- 
umes, they result from his powers of per- 
ception, not from deadlines or space allot- 
ments. 

A second factor that makes these two 
books comparable is the character of the 
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journeys. Not that the two overlap to any 
very important extent. The first was a six- 
months’ journey that went through the 
Near East, part of India, the Malay Straits, 
and ports of call on to Tokyo. From there 
Toynbee scouted through a considerable 
portion of China and Mongolia, and finally 
came home via the Trans-Siberian Railway 
from Vladivostok. The second trip, con- 
trary to the title of the book, was from the 
West, South America, to the East—New 
Zealand, Australia, Indonesia, Indo-China, 
Burma, India, the Middle East and Near 
East, with side trips to Manila and Japan. 
Common to both, however, is the fact that 
Toynbee was usually walking on “new 
ground.” There is the special kind of shock 
that comes from setting eyes for the first 
time on that which has been visited so often 
in imagination, a shock that emanates from 
the juxtaposition of the expected and the 
startling. The unread traveler walks in a 
gray and silent haze; Toynbee’s world, il- 
luminated by his scholarship, is filled with 
vivid sights and sharp sounds. It is this 
experience that he communicates in both 
books. 

Finally, just in case there is still doubt 
on the point of comparability, it should 
be noted that both these books come from 
the pen of a mature and wordly man. Toyn- 
bee was forty years old in 1929, no romantic 
youth overwhelmed by a new adventure. 
He had held responsible positions in vari- 
ous Government departments during the 
First World War. He had achieved a cer- 
tain recognition in many parts of the world 
for his work as editor of and writer for 
the annual publication, The Survey of In- 
ternational Affairs. The nominal purpose 
of his 1929 trip was to attend the biennial 
meeting of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Here he was representative of a noble Brit- 
ish tradition, that of the expert scholar who 
foresakes academic seclusion and takes an 
active part in the policy formation of his 
country. 

If Toynbee was mature in 1929, he was 
certainly not senile in 1956. The journey, 
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by its sheer length, would have put most 
younger men in bed long before it was 
completed. There are several ways one can 
take a trip. Toynbee’s way is the hard way: 
“The worse the going, the better the 
chances of getting in touch with the coun- 
try. One does not, after all, do this travel- 
ling in quest of comfort. If comfort were 
one’s object, one would be wiser to stay 
at home. One travels to gain knowledge at 
acost...” (West to East, page 118). True, 
Toynbee had moments when he doubted 
his physical ability to pay the cost: “Wak- 
ing up sixty-eight years old, I wondered 
what I could still do” (Ibid, page 143). 
Wonder he might, for he had never (well, 
hardly ever) failed to act on his maxim that 
the best way to see a country is on foot, 
the next best donkey-back, and so descend- 
ing through the record of man’s efforts to 
ease the rigors of travel. In 1929, Toynbee 
crossed the Tigris by swimming it; if a repe- 
tition of that performance would have 
added to his knowledge in 1957, without 
doubt he could and would have done it. 

If the similarity in form of these two 
books may be granted, there is a wide gulf 
between them in content. Partly, of course, 
this difference comes from a difference in 
Toynbee’s own stature in the world. Some 
of the delightfully comic anecdotes of the 
earlier trip simply could not have occurred 
on the second. After all, no Turkish border 
guard is going to confiscate his sponges to- 
day, and the whole English-speaking world 
would cooperate to see that Mr. Toynbee 
possessed a properly fitting top hat for the 
Japanese Emperor’s graden party. Both the 
border incident and the Emperor’s garden 
party are hilariously funny escapades arising 
out of cultural differences and bureaucratic 
intransigence. Toynbee was well aware of 
what it means to be a “stuffed shirt” in the 
way that only an Englishman can be, but 
he has the true artist’s ability to make the 
reader laugh with him rather than at him. 
Since 1929, the minor misadventures of 
travel have been reduced for even the least 
distinguished tourist and, as far as his re- 
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ports indicate, they have virtually disap- 
peared for Mr. Toynbee. 

The difference between the spirit of these 
two accounts is typified by the absence of 
fortuitous tribulations in the second. An 
odoriferous traveling companion on the 
Trans-Siberian Railway is something that 
arises out of the immediate conditions of 
the country at the time; the tragedy of an 
uncrossable barrier between the Jordan and 
Israeli divisions of Biblical lands is something 
quite different. A sharp sense of this condi- 
tion comes only to one who looks at the Le- 
vant as Biblical land, not as a central focus 
of contemporary world politics. In the fact 
that Toynbee does not see the world 
through present-day categories lies both the 
great strength and weakness of the later 
book. To portray the rivers of India, not as 
muddy and ill-controlled streams, but as 
determining forces in the continuing strug- 
gle to maintain life and recreate civilization, 
is to give the reader a profound insight. 
This is a strength that only Toynbee could 
put in a book of travels. But to describe the 
relation between Aramco and Ibn Sa’ud as 
the myth of the “King and the Jinn,” an 
Aladdin’s lamp sort of tale, is to reveal an 
unwillingness, if not an inability, to speak 
directly to the political and economic, per- 
haps even the human condition, in the mod- 
ern world. Reading this, the writer was 
reminded of the use of myths as explana- 
tory models in A Study of History. Is it 
legitimate to allow this device in dealing 
with events in the past when its use for the 
present yields merely a cute interpretation 
of an enormously serious situation? 

There is little or none of this remoteness 
in the earlier book. As a consequence, 
Toynbee occasionally misses wildly in his 
assessments. He believed that the Japanese 
had so adapted to Western civilization that 
it was necessarily left to the Chinese to be 
the leavening agents for a major effort 
among the Asiatics to free themselves from 
European domination. But, of course, the 
Co-Prosperity Sphere was Japanese in in- 
spiration. Again, he saw clearly that China 
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was destined to be unified and to be given 
to that government that could bring order 
and self-respect to Chinese life. Yet he re- 
garded the Communists as the least likely 
to accomplish this destiny. Let us count 
this as a near miss. But not infrequently 
Toynbee hits so squarely that the reader 
is literally startled. The perception that 
Russian Communism would increasingly 
take the form of a religion demanding suf- 
fering from its followers is a case in point. 
Interestingly, this note on the Soviet Union, 
because it conflicted with some of the as- 
sumptions in A Study of History, is played 
down to extinction in the larger work. But 
just read this paragraph: 


The grey brick of which Mukden, old 
and new, is built gave me a twinge of home- 
sickness for London. It was of one clay with 
the original brick (nowadays mostly demol- 
ished or else embalmed in shiny tiles) which 
is distinctive of the old-fashioned stations 
of the Metropolitan and District Railways. 
But there was also something in the atmos- 
phere of this city of the plain that was alien 
from both England and America—from the 
plain of the Thames as much as from the 
plain of the Mississippi. As I groped in my 
mind after this something, the furriness of 
the populace in their sheepskin coats and 
lambskin or leather headgear gave me the 
clue. The alien element was the thunder in 
the air; and where was it that I was familiar 
with this combination: thunder in the air and 
fur-clad people and urban expansion on a 
great bleak plain? Why, of course, that was 
in another corner of the same Continent on 
which Mukden stood. It was in North- 
Eastern Europe, in the marshes between Ger- 
many and Poland: a great bleak plain and a 
“booming” economic development and a 
black cloud of national hate which, when 
next the storm broke, might sweep away 
everything that human industry had built up 
and restore the plain to its primeval desola- 
tion. (A Journey to China, p. 192.) 
Mukden and Danzig! This is pin-point 
accuracy. 

It is obviously unfair to blame Mr. Toyn- 
bee’s general theory of history because 
East to West does not possess the contem- 
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poraneity of his earlier work. It must be 
true that to some extent the world is more 
complex and unintelligible now than it was 
then. It is certainly true that Toynbee’s 
spirit was profoundly shaken by the Second 
World War and that he was led to look 
beyond this temporal existence for human 
salvation. But after saying all this, we are 
still left with the question of the purpose 
of general theories in history. If A Study 
of History does not lead to timeliness and 
relevance in interpreting contemporary 
events in time and space, then what might 
its value be? The denigration of industrial- 
ism and nationalism, two of the most power- 
ful forces in the world today, is a clear 
implication of Toynbee’s total work. Re- 
garding these tendencies as outside the pale 
of the truly human, Toynbee in his later 
book must devote his attention to the re- 
mote past and to the relatively innocuous 
individuals who exhibit personal courage or 
transcendental vision. The value that is to 
be gained from looking at the world through 
Toynbeean categories is the value of escape. 

I wish this negative judgment could be 
tempered. I wish it were possible that Toyn- 
bee’s total work, including Journey to China 
(which is never listed among his “Other 
books by . . .”), could be judged not asa 
general theory but as one man’s way of 
making sense of the chaotic world around 
him. There should be a different kind of 
abridgement for his works, one that would 
ignore the methodology and schemata and 
give us instead just individual essays like 
that on the education of the Janizaries in 
Volume III of A Study of History, or that 
on the Russian school in Harbin in 1929 
Thus separated from the architectonics of 
the Toynbeean system of history, many of 
the essays in East to West would deserve 4 
place in a different kind of abridgment. If 
Toynbee is not able to view with sympathy 
the new capital cities of the world and 
their frantic efforts in education, at least he 
has a very special gift for describing m- 
ture as man’s home. There is an odd twist 
here: Toynbee, the man of Western cub 
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ture, adopts the theoretical approach to 
history and thus produces a system that can- 
not comprehend the world that is being 
created by the technological use of theories 
from the physical sciences. Had he be- 
longed to a culture that rates the perfection 
of a small-focused insight over the vast, 
logically interrelated system, Toynbee’s 
books of travel would stand above his Study 
of History and he himself would be assured 
of immortality. 

There is a lesson in all this for the disci- 
pline of comparative education. Insight into 
the cultural life of a society different from 
one’s own requires a background of schol- 
arship and study. So much is a truism. Not 
quite so truistic is the recognition that the 
scheme of categories and values that de- 
velop through study will not only distort 
one’s vision, but may make one blind to the 


most significant forces operating in the so- 
ciety he studies. Especially is this true when 
one is looking at education. Schools by their 
very nature tend to have a structure (lit- 
erally) and mode of operation that con- 
ceals rather than explicates the dynamics 
of social forces at work. Hence it is ex- 
traordinarily easy to see in them what one 
has set out to see and to miss what is really 
there. Not a truism at all is the paradox of 
comparative study illustrated by Toynbee’s 
lifetime of thought and observation. With- 
out categories and values that cut across cul- 
tural lines, comparative study is impossible; 
though these very categories and values 
distort the material to be described. While 
there is no escape from this paradox, one 
can see in Toynbee’s work (especially the 
earlier book) how a sensitive human being 
can, within it, produce a minor masterpiece. 


STUDENTS, TEACHERS, AND 
RESEARCHERS 


IN COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


EDMUND KING 


Recent comments about aims and meth- 
ods appropriate to Comparative Education 
seem so far to have overlooked a few sim- 
ple truths that we all recognize in practice 
but forget when we come to put our 
thoughts in writing. 

One of these is that the requirements of 
the student are not exactly those of the 
research scholar. Nor are the scholar’s in- 
terests and needs quite the same as the 
professor’s, as a professor. The needs of a 
student who has specialized in “education” 
are not the same as those of one whose 
interests have matured in social history, in 
philosophy, psychology, or any other richly 
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informative discipline giving appreciation of 
what other people and other cultures do 
and think. But even if the student coming 
to our classes really is ready to go ahead 
profitably in the study of Comparative Edu- 
cation, how can we set about our task of 
teaching him? 

We must attempt first of all, to introduce 
him to what are sometimes called “area 
studies” but are not always effectively even 
that. It seems of little avail merely to give 
details of this or that school system. The 
school system is only one instrument try- 
ing to achieve or modify some of the cul- 
tural aims which a culture pattern sets it- 
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self. If one is going abroad in the diplomatic 
service one will undoubtedly get some pre- 
liminary orientation which should commu- 
nicate a general understanding of, and sym- 
pathy for, the whole way of life of the area 
in which one is to work. Though, as a 
loyal servant of one’s own country one 
almost certainly fails to identify one’s sym- 
pathies fully with those of the host coun- 
try, one will do the work best if for the 
time being one can feel somehow part and 
parcel of the life of that community. In 
this sense we may recall the comment of 
Gorgias of Leontini when speaking of dra- 
matic criticism; those critics, he says, are 
most “just” (dikaiotatoi) who are most “de- 
ceived” (“taken in,” or “identified”) with 
the drama and characters presented to their 
eyes. Teachers, and above all their students, 
need to get inside the skin of those partici- 
pating in the activities of another culture; 
we all need to “get the feel of” the dramatic 
scene or, to use a biological term, the dy- 
namic ecology of another cultural situation. 

How is this to be done? It can be achieved 
to some extent by special techniques of 
teaching. That is to say, the teacher may 
“sell” the other culture’s values temporarily 
or he may get a foreigner to come in and 
do it for him. Yet both attempts are tech- 
nically and psychologically difficult for the 
performer, and there is real uncertainty 
about a true (let alone a sympathetic) re- 
ception by the student. 

There is also a lot to be said for well- 
prepared and sympathetically discerning 
visits to foreign cultural situations—pro- 
vided we do not undertake a whirlwind 
tour, or just indulge in open-mouthed tour- 
ism. One must insist that it be an area study, 
and that one be immersed, even lost in the 
scene. Other appropriate aids in the same 
field of interest include, of course, slides and 
travelogue films; but of much greater im- 
portance are dramatic or “story” or “situa- 
tion” films produced by or with the indige- 
nous members of a culture who have set 
themselves the task of communicating their 
essence to foreigners. Another aid of the 
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greatest importance is that of novels (eg,, 
Broad and Alien Is the World by Ciro 
Alegria, and The Nature of Passion by R. 
Prawer Jhabvala). 

But all these peripheral dramatizations 
are, from the student’s point of view, merely 
accessory to a good initial introduction to a 
culture coming from a vivid and sympa- 
thetic book that really “gets it over.” Such 
a book is presumably bound to offer an 
introduction of one kind at a level pre- 
paratory to “the approach by problems.” 
Yet it does help our students to see prob- 
lems not only as uniform and world-wide 
phenomena, which they seldom strictly are, 
but also as special and integral parts of the 
total ecological or cultural situation in an 
“area.” 

Problems of class discrimination may 
perhaps pose much the same questions in 
social philosophy throughout the world; 
but they do not present to the administra- 
tor or the student of Comparative Educa- 
tion the same situation in the United King- 
dom as in the United States, nor is the idiom 
and context of discrimination the same in 
any two countries of the world. It is 
painfully easy for the best of us to trade in 
clichés. Therefore, one must be at this level 
on guard against invoking “problems” or 
“phenomena” which may be truthfully said 
to exist, perhaps, but which are traps of 
misunderstanding. Such pitfalls include es- 
pecially “single-track” versus “multiple- 
track” systems; “child-centered” versus 
“subject-centered” curricula; “segregation”; 
“mass education”; “democratic approach”; 
and a host of old favorites. 

Suppose we think for a moment about 
language, religion, nationalism, or any other 
standard “problem.” Unless we have a sound 
acquaintance (at least through books and 
lectures) with the total cultural matrix of 
any one or more countries, we may think 
that it is just a question of imperfect com- 
munication, of a heavily burdened school 
program in a polyglot culture like India’s 
or at worst of sectionalism as we see it in 
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Belgium. But it does not take long to find 
out that, in any community where the ac- 
wal expression and development of our 
chosen “problem” is examined, its special 
idiom in that place is different from the 
most nearly similar counterpart somewhere 
else. Sometimes it is a simple matter of varia- 
tion in human reaction; more often than 
not, however, the whole span and linkage 
of an apparently similar “problem” are dis- 
similar. There is no one “problem” at all. 
There is a whole succession of different 
ecologies in which one ingredient keeps 
turning up—with different effects. 

Bacteria of one species behave differently 
in different circumstances, and the same 
word or expression has an altered signifi- 
cance in an altered context or even when 
uttered in the same context with a different 
tone of voice. Thus multilingualism in India 
is not the same thing as multilingualism in 
the U.SS.R. or Switzerland or China. 
Yet many textbooks and college programs 
manage to convey to students that “multi- 
lingualism” (a thing) is being studied, 
whereas in fact it is a people and its cultural 
idioms that are being studied as “problems,” 
so that “multilingualism” falls into its proper 
status as a mere criterion. Because such 
an ostensibly uniform body as the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is in a different con- 
text in Spain, Italy, France, Holland, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, 
one expects and finds that its members and 
organizations behave somewhat differently 
from place to place. It is important for the 
scholar to study this Church or any other 
educational factor; it is important for the 
professor to bear in mind his own and 
others’ researches; but it is most immedi- 
ately important for the student to appre- 
ciate Spain, Italy, France, and so on. 

Experts in Comparative Education know 
all this very well: but when they face 
students of Comparative Education it is 
their positive duty to communicate it very 
well. Like good teachers everywhere they 
may, perhaps forgivably, oversimplify and 
make things too vivid. Still by evoking inter- 
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est and arousing sympathy they must do 
a good job for their students and also for 
Comparative Education. They are certainly 
helping one lot of human beings to study 
and perhaps help others (or themselves). 
This area approach, therefore, is the first 
level of information in Comparative Edu- 
cation. One needs textbooks that are ap- 
propriate, genuine area portrayals by film 
or travel, novels, and all kinds of other in- 
timate surveys. 

The second level is reached after the first. 
Here one can use “problems” or factors or 
any other criteria to help us to analyze our 
real subject-matter—ie., people and their 
institutions. The methods of this approach 
are like those of comparative anatomy or 
comparative embryology. Just as we can 
temporarily examine “the leg” or “the blas- 
tula” but must eventually return to the man 
or the frog as the case may be, so anato- 
mized Comparative Education must return 
to the living totality of the cultural con- 
text. We hope we shall return with more 
insight if we study problems; but we have 
never found “the explanation,” much less 
“the solution.” In Comparative Educa- 
tion work in the University of London a 
great deal of attention is paid to the “prob- 
lem” approach in introductory courses, sup- 
plying at the same time much documenta- 
tion of practice and needs in particular 
countries. Yet it is amazing how far astray 
intelligent graduate students (future teach- 
ers) can go because they have so little sense 
of that inner ecological totality called “cul- 
ture” in the various societies. Even those 
best equipped for comparative analysis by 
the “problem” approach should constantly 
and sensitively try to comprehend each liv- 
ing social whole. At this second level teach- 
ers need much documentation though of 
a different type (facts, books, methodologi- 
cal recommendations) and much personal 
cooperation of the scholars and writers 
prosecuting their researches by any one 
“problem” approach to different areas. The 
Comparative Education Review and the 
Year Books of Education are most impor- 
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tant media; but there is nothing like face- 
to-face discussion. 

The third level is not so much a concern 
of the student, or even of the teacher of 
Comparative Education as a teacher; it is the 
level at which the “problem” researcher 
and the methodologist find a new contex- 
tual touchstone of understanding for their 
particular kinds of analysis. In a sense it 
might be said that this is the level of epis- 
temology. Facts, methods, and hypotheses 
which seem relevant to one branch of schol- 
arly inquiry (such as geography, economics, 
philosophy, psychology, physiology, or 
comparative religion) are brought up against 
corresponding conclusions, methods, and 
data which at the moment are often conse- 
crated to some other university department 
or “field of interest.” This notorious state 
of affairs is in part remedied by a growing 
tendency for research teams to work on 
common problems. But ad hoc “workshops” 
or interdepartmental “communications” fol- 
lowed by pious resolutions for the future 
are of no more value than signposts. 

At this third level continuous and com- 
plete interpenetration of disciplines and of 
“understandings” of the human condition 
is needed. Advanced scholars looking in 
their complementary ways at the real prob- 
lem—which is once again the dynamic and 
evolving cultural context of human per- 
sonality and progress—can thus contribute 
something closer to real understanding as 
distinct from merely departmental insight. 
Furthermore, the significance of the impact 
of unprecedented influences (such as world 
power alignment, or the utilization of new 
fuels, or the discovery of new food sources, 
and the like) can be topically grasped and 
worked over by what we might call a sum- 
mit seminar of scholars in continuous ses- 
sion. 

The “great conversation” thus set in be- 
ing on the old theme that “the proper 
study of mankind is man” is of peculiar 
necessity for our times. So many changes 
in human relationships of every sort have 
made, and still make, the ancient compart- 
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ments of interest outmoded. Most of the digs 
ciplines were delimited and given them 
methodologies in static times. How diffem 
ent is everything now! Yet we still tail 
political philosophy in terms of Aristogi 
and of the “face-to-face” society that com 
tainly does not exist. One can still undem 
take area or problem studies in Comparatiyg 
Education with preindustrial apparatus @ 
yesterday’s pattern of “understanding.” Tha 
would be pardonable but doubly regretraiil 
kind of foolishness. It is regrettable wha 
any scholar lives in terms of yesteryemm 
but in Comparative Education the faule@ 
specially lamentable. By the very natum 
of our interest we can never get far away 
from the total, dynamic, and evolving cum 
tural context in any one human area 
area in which the restless ingenuity of il 
man beings is constantly working over pam 
ennial themes, and assimilating newer infil” 
ences in terms of empirically experience 
and pragmatically organized human requitt™ 
ments. It is our special business to unde 
stand by collating. 

People live their lives in what anthm 
pologists call “cultures” and some otham 
call “areas.” “Problems” are just one aspam 
of their whole ecological adjustment to i 
Therefore, this rather down-to-earth lem 
of interest in Comparative Education, whem 
we began with our student, is also of @ 
greatest relevance to our top-level Hm 
searchers. Feed-back of local and topam 
“understanding” is necessary for the i 
advanced teams. At the third or top lam 
of inquiry in Comparative Education, a 
appropriate kinds of books, methodolag™ 
and data are necessary, which must nota” 
confused with the levels appropriate to 
student (as such) or the professor (as sugim 

There are, therefore, quite clearly [ii 
levels of interest, and three kinds of nes 
those of the student, the teacher, and ii 
advanced researcher, none of which 
escape the condition of being relevant 
living cultures. To claim monopoly forma” 
one approach or method is mere Samm 


pedantry. 
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